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THE LABORATORY METHOD IN CHRISTIAN 
WORK. By Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D. 


THE AESTHETIC HUNGER OF THE POOR 
By Jacob A. Riis 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF MISSIONARY 
MAGAZINES. A Symposium 


THE PALMER NAME (Story) 
By Mabel Nelson Pianiion 


THE PERSONAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 
By Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins 


THE FACE IN THE GLASS (Story) 
By Frances J. Delano 
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Clearance Sale of Books 








In closing out these 


FP ote year we overhaul our stock and make a clearance of odds and ends, remainders of editions, books slightly 


soiled or shelf-worn, etc., thus making room for the new books of the fall and winter season. 
remainders we disregard cost and put a price on them that is intended to move them quickly. 


The prices named 


below are in some instances only a fraction of the cost at wholesale. Notice among these titles some of the books which 
during the past year or two have sold by thousands, including many of the most popular books by the most popular authors in 


America. 


Notice also fine illustrated editions of many standard books marked down to almost the price of ordinary cheap editions, 


None of these books is damaged in any way to affect its appearance or usefulness. 
In some cases we have only single copies. 


small. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


Therefore, order quickly. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Aids to Belief. Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D. D. 

Aim of Life, The. P.S. Moxom, D. D. 

Ancient Hebrew Tradition. Dr. Fritz Hommel. 

Biblical Introduction. W. H. Bennett and W. F. 
Adeney (6 copies). 

Boise’s Notes on the Epistles of Paul. 
Nathan Wood, D. D. 

Chief Days, The. Sermons for various occasions in 
the Christian year. Rev. A. W. Snyder. 

Christian Perfection. Rev. Peter T. Forsyth. 

Christian Profiles in a Pagan Mirror. Joseph 
Parker, D. D. 

Class and Desk. A concise commentary on the 
Gospels and Acts. 

Clerical Life, The. Ian Maclaren. 

Ecclesiastical Architecture. W. 
copies) 

Elements of the Higher Criticism. 
Zenos (3 copies). 

Endeavors After the Christian Life. 
tineau. 

Evidence of Christian Experience. 
Stearns. 

For Love of Country. Cyrus T. Brady. 

Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. Travels in 
the Jordan Valley by three wise men and the 
other wise man (10 copies). 

Four Gospels, The. R. H. Fisher. 

Four Temperaments, The. Alex. Whyte, D. D. 

Four Psalms. Geo. Adam Smith. 

From Strength to Strength. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 

From Jerusalem to Nicea. P. S. Moxom, D.D. 

Genesis and Science. J.G. Dana, LL. D. (4 copies). 

Glimpses of God and Other Sermons. G. B. Newton. 

God and the People. Sermons by D. J. Burrell, D. D. 

God in His World. H. M. Alden. 

Gospel of Joy, The. Stopford Brooke. 

Growth of the Kingdom of God,The. S. M Gulick, M. A. 1 


Edited by 


W. Martin (4— 
Prof. A. C. 
James Mar- 


Prof. L. F. 


A valuable, comprehensive survey of the progress of C Leneieniey _ copies). 


Heroic in Missions, The. A. R. Buckland (5 copies). 


History of Early Christian Literatures. Gustav Kriiger. 


History of the People of Israel. Prof. C. H. 
Cornill (4 copies). 

In this Present World. Dean Hodges. 

Introduction to the Study of Society. 
Small and Vincent. 

Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 
B. F. Westcott. 

Introduction to Philosophy. F. Paulsen. 

Jesus Christ Before His Ministry. E. Stapfer. 

Kingdom of Christ, The. Frederick D. Maurice. 

Lectures to My Students. C. H.Spurgeon. 2 vols. 

Life of St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine. Phillip 
Schaff, D. D. (3 copies). 

Life and Mission Work of Rev. Cephas and Mrs. 
Stella Bennett. R. W. Rainey. 

Lincoln’s:Inn Sermons. Frederick D. Maurice. 

Neander’s Life of Christ. 

Neander’s Planting of Christianity. Vols. 1 and 2. 

Neglected Factors in the Study of Early Chris- 
tianity. James Orr, D. D. 

Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. 
Cheyne, D.D. Bampton Lectures. 
Outlook from the New Standpoint. Ernest B. Bax. 
Parables and Their Home, The. W.H. Thompson. 
Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

F. D. Maurice. 
Peloubet’s Suggestive Illustrations on Matthew. 
Pilgrim in Old England, The. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
Prophets of Israel, The. Prof. C. H. Cornill (4copies). 
Puritanism. Rev. J. Gregory. 
Qualifications for Ministerial Power. 
Cuthbert Hall. 


Professors 


Bishop 


TR. 


Pres. Charles 


List Clearance 
Price. Sale Price. 
$ .50 $ .35 

1.25 -75 

1.75 1.00 

2,00 1.20 
2.00 1,20 
75 .B5 
50 net 85 

1.50 -90 

1.00 - 50 

1.25 .50 

2.00 1,25 

1.00 .60 

1.00 net 70 

2.00 1,00 

1,25 75 

1.25 75 

.50 net Pi) 
.00 net 35 
.50 net 35 
.50 net 35 

1.50 -90 

.60 .30 

1.00 .50 

150 -90 

1.25 75 

i. ve -90 

-90 
.50 25 

2.00 net 1.50 

1,50 -90 

1.00 60 

1.80 net 1.25 

2.25 1.25 | 

3.09 1.80 

1.25 65 

1.50 -90 

2.00 1.00 

75 35 

1.00 .50 

1.50 -90 

1.00 net 67 

2.00 net 1.00 

150 -90 

4.00 2.00 

1.00 .40 

1.25 .60 

1.75 1.00 

1.25 -50 

2.00 1.00 

1.00 -70 

2.09 1.00 

1.50 75 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Religion in Literature and Life. Stopford Brooke. 

Religious Thought in the West. Bishop B. F. 
Westcott, D. D. 

Revelation of St. John the Divine. A. H. Ames, D. D. 
(3 copies). 

Santa Teresa. Alex. Whyte, D. D. 

Sermons of Phillips Brooks. Vols. 1, 4, 6 and 7, old 
edition, each 

Social Evolution. Benjamin Kidd. 

Social and Religious Life in the Orient. 
Basenakian. . 

Stars of God, The. 

Story of Jonah, The. G. J. Varney. 

Study of Death, A. Henry M. Alden. 

Student’s Challenge to the Churches. 

Teachings of the Books, The. Prof. H. L. Willett 
and Rev. J. M. Campbell (8 copies). 

Texts Explained. Canon F. W. Farrar. 

Two Volunteer Missionaries in the Dakotas. 
Pond. 

Unity and Symmetry of the Bible. J. Monroe Gibson. 

Voice from Sinai, The. Sermons on the Ten Com- 
mandments. F. W. Farrar (5 copies). 

Women in the Mission Field, A. R. Buckland. 

World for Christ, The. A.J. F. Behrends, D. D. 


K. H. 
E. F. Burr, D. D. 


G. W. 


The number in most cases is very 
Public Libraries will find this list valuable, 


. J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 


List Clearance 
Price. Sale Price, 
$ .60net §& .38 
1.75 .90 
90 55 
75 25 
1.75 90 
1.50 15 
1.00 0 
1.25 50 
-60 25 
1.50 .90 
15 -10 
1.25 65 
1.50 90 
1.50 60 
.50 net 35 
1.50 90 
.60 30 


0 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, ETC. 


Most of these works are exceedingly valuabie to students. 


Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. 

Charity Organization. C.S. Loch. 

Control of the Tropics, The. Benjamin Kidd. 

Dawn of Radicalism, The. J. B. Daly. 

Destitute Alien in Great Britain, The. Arnold White. 

Emancipation of Women. Adele Crepaz. 

England’s Ideal. Edw. Carpenter. 

Ethics of Citizenship. J. Maccunn. 

Ethics of Usury and Interest. W. Blissard. 

Evolution of Property. Paul Lefargue. 

International Bimetallism. Francis A. Walker. 

Land Nationalization. Alfred R. Wallace. 

Luxury. E. De Laveleye 

New Reformation, The. Moral and social problems. 
R. Balmforth. 

Political Economy. Francis A. Walker. 

Revolutionary Spirit, The. J. D. Hunting. 

Social Mind and Education, The. Geo. E. Vincent. 

Working Class Movement in America. E. Aveling 
and E. Marx. 


Edw. Carpenter. 


1.00 
1.00 
75 
1,00 
1.00 
1 00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
2.00 
1.00 


1,25 


1.00 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Admiral George Dewey. John Barret. 

Alone in China. Julian Ralph. 

American Bookmen. Sketches of nineteenth cen- 
tury writers. M. A. D. Howe. 

America of Today. William Archer. 

Breakup of China, The. Lord Charles Beresford. 

China in Transformation. A. R. Colquohon. 

Constantinople. E. De Amicis. Illustrated. 

Constitutional History of the American People. 
F. M. Thorpe. 2 vols. 

Diary of a Japanese Convert. K. Uchimura. 

Emperor of Germany, The. M. Leudet. 

Ferdinand and Isabella. W. H. Prescott. 

For Fifty Years. Edward Everett Hale. 

Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral. 
Stubbs. 

History of Wireless Telegraphy. J.J. Falire. 

Historic Side Lights. H. P. Arnold. 

History of Richard Il. Jacob Abbott. 


2 vols. 


Dean C. W. 


1.25 
1,50 


2 50 
1.25 
3 00 
3.00 


2.25 


5.00 


50 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
40 
40 


40 
40 


40 


40 
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FICTION AND MISCELLANY. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Margaret of Anjou. Jacob Abbott. $1.00 
History of Richard I. Jacob Abbott. 1. 
History of Louis XIV. Jacob Abbott. 

History of Henry IV. Jacob Abbott. 

History of Joseph Bonaparte. Jacob Abbott. 
History of Louis Phillippe. Jacob Abbott. 

History of Romulus. Jacob Abbott. 

History of China. D.C. Boulger. 2 vols. 

History of Egypt. J. P. Mahaffy. 

Huguenct Emigration to America. C. W. Baird. 


2 vols. 
Italian Cities. E. H, Blashfield. 2vols. Illustrated. 
Life of Spurgeon. H. L. Whalen. 
Life of Napoleon Ill. Archibald Forbes. 


BwSSsssses 


PENNS wm Op pepe 
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Life of Bismarck. M. Busch. 2 vols. 10.00 net 
Making of Hawaii. Wm. F. Blackman. 00 
Mary Powell. Introduction by W. H. Hutton. 25 
Montcalm and Wolfe. F. Parkman. 2 vols. Illus, 00 
Oliver Cromwell. T. H. Church. 50 
Outbreak in China, The. F. L. H. Pott, D. D. .75 
Paris. Described by famous writers. 1.50 
Real Malay, The. F. A. Sweltenham. 1.50 
Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. E. H. 
Garrett. 2.00 
Seventeenth Century Studies. Edmund Goss. 1.50 
Short History of the United States. Mary P. Par- 
melee. 60 
wee Germany, Franceand England, same price. 
Side Lights on South Africa. R. Devereaux. 1.75 
Story of Marcus Whitman. J.C. Craighead, D.D. 1.00 
Transvaal Outlook, The. Albert Stickney. 1.50 
War with Spain, The. Henry Cabot Lodge. 2.50. 


t Clearance 
Price. Sale Price. 
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Essays, Selections, Devotional Books, etc. 


Arrows, or Teaching a Fine Art. A. Ballard, D. D. 75 
Art of Thinking, The. T. S. Knowlson. 1.00 
Benedicte. G. C. Chaplin. 1.50 
Children’s Year-Book, The. E. E. Forbes. 1.50 
Christ in the Daily Meal. Norman Fox. 50 
Column and Arch, The. Essays in architectural 
hie W. P. P. Longfellow. Illustrated. 1.50 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 2d and 3d series, each 1.25 


English Meditative Lyrics. Theo. Hunt. 

English View of Christian Science, An. W. Howard. 
English Elegies. J. C. Bailey. 1 
English Literature. Stopford Brooke. 1 
Essay in French Literature. M. Brunetiére. 2.00 
Ethics of Literary Art. Maurice Thompson. 1.00 
Great Epics of Medieval Germany. G.T. Dippold. 1 
Half-Hours With the Best Authors. C. Knight. 


6 vols. 6.00 
Helen Jackson Year-Book, The. 1.50 
Highway of Letters. T. Archer. 2.00 
How to Tell a Story and Other Essays. Mark Twain. 1.50 
In Search of a Soul. Horatio Dresser. 1.25 
Legends of Virgil. C. G. Leland. 1.6 
Madonna in Legend and History, The. E.C.Vincent. 1.50 
Mental Development. J. M. Baldwin. 2 60 net 
Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing. 

Horatio Dresser. 1.00 
Mid Green Pastures. E. R. Eslar. 1,25 
Music Dramas of Richard Wagner, The. A. Lavignac. 2.80 
Perfect Whole, The. Horatio Dresser. 1,25 
Procession of Flowers, The. Helen H. Jackson. 50 
Relation of Literature to Life. Charles Dudley 

Warner. 1.50 
Rudyard Kipling. A criticism. R. Le Gallienne. 1.25 
Voices of F iom. Horatio Dresser. 1.25 
Women of Homer. W. C. Perry. 2.50 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY. 


Adventures of Mabel. Rafford Pyke. 1.75 
Afterwards. Ian Maclaren. 1.50 
As the Light Led. J. N. Baskett. 1.50 


Ballantyne. Helen Campbell. A new, popular book. 1.50 
Bashful Earthquake, The. Oliver Herford (5copies). 1.25 


Bernicia. Amelia E. Barr. 1.25 
Betrothed, The. Sir Walter Scott. 2vols. Beauti- 

fully illustrated. 5.00 
Child of the Jago, A. Arthur Morrison. 1.50 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. H. C. 


Wright. 1.25 
Children’s Stories of American Literature. H. C. 

Wright. - 1.25 
Children’s Stories of Great Scientists. H. C. 

Wright. 1.25 
Clocks of Rondaine, The. Frank R. Stockton. 1.50 
Creel of Irish Stories, A. Jane Barlow. 1.25 
Dariel. R. D. Blackmore. 1.75 
David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 2 vols. Ele- 

gantly illustrated. 5.00 
David Harum. E. N. Westcott. Illustratededition. 2.00 
Deluge, The.. H. Sienkiewicz. 2 vols. (5 sets). 3.00 
Dome of St. Paul’s. Emma Marshall 1.50 


Duke of Stockbridge, The. Edward Bellamy 
(7 copies). 

Edge of the Orient, The. R. H. Russell. 

Enchanted Typewriter, The. J. K. Bangs. 

Fairies and Folks of Ireland. W. H. Frost. 

For Lillias. Rosa N. Carey. 

Garden of Eden, The. Blanche W. Howard. 

George Malcolm. G. Setoun. 

Ghosts I Have Met. J. K. Bangs. 

Girl and the Governor, The. Charles Warren. 

Gloria Mundi. Harold Frederic. 
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Goodness of St. Rocque. Alice Dunbar. 

Gray Weather. John Buchan. 

Hassan, a Fellah. Henry Gillman. 

Haunt of Ancient Peace, A. Emma Marshall. 

Haunted Pool, The. Frank H. Potter. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

Heart of [lidlothian. Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Heart of Toil, The. Octave Thanet. 

Helmet and Spear. A. J. Church. 

Hosts of the Lord, The. Flora Steele. 

House of Egremont, The. Mollie E. Seawell. 


Hugh Wynne. S. Weir Mitchell. 2 vols. Illustrated. 


Idiot at Home. The. John K. Bangs. 

Idols. W. J. Locke. 

In Buncombe County. Maria L. Pool. 

In Castle and Colony. E. Rayner. 

lone March. S. R. Crockett. 

Islands of the English, The. Frank Cowper. 
Isle of Unrest, The. Henry Seton Merriman. 


Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott 2vols. Fully illustrated. 


Janice Meredith. P. L Ford. 2 vols. Fully illus. 

Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. H.C, Bunner. 

Jock o’ Dreams. Julia M. Lippmann. 

John Burnet of Barns. John Buchan. 

John ‘Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 2 vols. 
Fully illustrated. 

Kelea, the Surf Rider. A.S. Twombly. 

Kenilworth. Sir Walter Scott. 

King with Two Faces, The. M. E. Coleridge. 

King’s Highway, The. Amelia E. Barr. 

Knighting of the Twins, The. Clyde Fitch. 

Last of the Mohicans. J. Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. 
Finely illustrated. 

Last Recruit of Clare’s. G. R. Rotator. 

Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 2vols. Finely illus. 

Love in Old Cloathes. H. UC. Bunner. 


Lowden Sabbath orn, A. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Lillian Morris and Other Stories. H_ Sienkiewicz. 
Maids, Wives and Bachelors. Amelia E. Barr. 
Marysienka. K. Waliszewski. 

Master Christian, The. Marie Corelli. 

Methodist Idylls. H. Lindsay. 

Mrs. Knollys and Other Stories. F. J. Stimson. 
Our Fight With Tammany. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
Over the Hills. Mary Findlater. 


-Penhurst Castle. Emma Marshall. 


Philip Winwood. R. N. Stephens. 
Quisante. Anthony Hope. 

Quo Vadis. H. Sienkiewicz. 

Rebellious Heroine; A. John K. Bangs. 
aes vg of David Corson. C. F. Goss. 
Red-Bridge Neighborhood. Maria L. Pool. 
Ribstone Pippins. Maxwell Gray. 


Rob Roy. Sir Walter Scott. 2vols. Fully illustrated. 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest. A. N. Meyer. 

Sand ’n Bushes. Maria L. Pool. 

Saracinesca. F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. Illus. 

Ship of Stars. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Sielanka. H. Sienkiewicz. 

Signors of the Night. Max Pemberton. 

Silas Marner. George Eliot. Illustrated edition. 

Sir Christopher. Maud W. Goodwin. 

Sketch Book, The. kb ae Irving. Fully illus. 

Son of Ingar, The. K. P. Woods. 

South Sea Idylls. C. W. Stoddard. 

— of the Nations. Ireland, Medieval France, 
ungary, Christian Recovery of Spain, Alex- 

andrian Empire. Each 

Stories From Lowly Life. C. M. Duppa. 

Spanish Maid, The. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Spanish John. William McLennan. 

Struggle for Immortality, The. ElizabethS. Phelps. 

Tent of Grace, A. A. C. Lust. 

That Fortune. Charles Dudley Warner. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey. W. D. Howells. 2 vols. 

Thibaw’s Queen. . Fielding. 

Trooper 3809. Lionel Decle. 

Unleavened Bread. Robert Grant. 

Wagner Story Book, The. W. H. Frost. 

Wandering Jew, The. Eugene Sue. 3vols. Illus. 

Westward Ho. Charles Kingsley. 2vols. Illus. 

Wine on the Lees. J. A. Stewart. 

With Fire and Sword. H. Sienkiewicz. 

Yanko the [lusician and Other Stories. H. Sien- 

kiewicz. 
Zoe. Author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 


List 
Price. 
$1.00 

1.50 
2.00 
1.50 


5.00 
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Clearance 
Sale Price. 
$ .60 

50 
1.00 
60 


50 


STORIES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Among Cannibals. Carl Lumholtz. 

Among the Holy Places. Travels in Palestine. 
Rey. J. Kean. Fully illustrated. 

An Eclipse Party in Africa. E. J. Loomis. 

Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail. A. R. Thompson. 

in Cuba with Shafter. Lieut. J. D. Wiley. 

In the Far East. Geraldine Guinness. 

In the Great Andes of the Equator. Edw. Whymper. 

Northward over the Great Ice. Robt. E. Peary. 2 vols. 

On the Border with Crook. John G. Bourke. 

Two Years in the Jungle. W. T. Hornaday. 

Two Years in Palestine and Syria. Margaret Thomas. 

Travels in Three Continents. J, M. Buckley, D. D. 

With Shield and Assegai. Captain Brereton. . 

With Kitchener to Khartoum. G. W. Steevens. 

With the Conquering Turk. _G. W. Steevens. 

With Both Armies. Richard Harding Davis. 


2.50 
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Address The Pilgrim Press 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Jergeome, Room 374 Congr never 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Bocretary. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 182 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 

asurer ; nding 


Tre ; B. 8. Snow, Secretary, Room 
601 Con: tio’ House, Boston. gational 
prey devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 


uests ts should be meee ney. 
able to the Boston Seaman’ iend Society. Con 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Sootmey 
d in Massac' 


is represente husetts (an 8 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Y BO. 
CIETY, No. Jongregational House. v ua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. win B. Palmer, 


1 Congregational House. i member- 
FOO: life_membersh: tp P20 $20.00. rs. Henry C. 
Belews . Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston “ot, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME Mrseron sae SocIETY. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations ana: ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D, and Rev. Washington-Choate, D. D., Corre: rrespond- 
ing Sec retaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


WoMAN’S Born , MieonaRy ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. tbe 


ce ho \ \- 
nual momberatip LOO; life 1 membership .00. Con- 
tributions solici £ Miss Lizzie D. W oe Freanaer. 
Missions, C BOARD ov Coxrssioy ens FOR pongeen 
ISslONS, Congregatio: 
s  Lreasurer Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachuse tts Gen 
tion, offers its Ppt ad = s aoa P or 
Room Fy pron in Massachusetts and in other States. 
tional = Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secr Soarelay 
THE anpesces MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Gateed 
Charities Build: New York. Missions in U 
States, evangelistic and educational at the South and fa 
Indians and Cn! 





the West, among the 
615 Co. tional House; Chicago office, La Salle 
Street. RA may be sent to either of the above 


offices, or to H. W. Hub’ r, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING goer 

ie ag and —e pene. Rev. L. H. 

~- res Treasurer, United 
Charities” Buik ing, . "3 York, v. ,, George AH 
Congregational House, Boston, Fi retary. 

Cone nomkeaiietn aerate ‘scouere inet juding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students fer the ministry. Twenty-seven Congreg>- 
tional Re ay and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
Withiws, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Co: tional 
House, Boston ; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity yn gee a Its Rae! is the estab- 

h oO e 


t and sup 
in and suburbs, 
rge H. 





hes and Sun 

Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; 

Flint, Sec., 101 "Tonawanda t., Boston. 

BOARD OF apo AID, Boston, a. 
= Send 


quests > Ls ‘eaten . 4 ‘a . &. — 
Sears iu ‘or aid to 

E. B. Palmer, 08 Congregational Bee. 
NATIONAL C@UNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their I Act Secre' , Rev. Edward 











of the United States ” (a body corporate 

the laws *. the State of Cae cut) (here insert the 
Ha est}, to be used for urpose of = 

Relief, as provided in the 4 utions of the National 
A ong of the Congregational Churches of f'the United 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Cc tional = Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.. President; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missionary D riment, which is in ae of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday’ school missio: vo tng a 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other socserS 

to new and needy schools gratuitous! ly. or at feaeaed 
cost. The administrative expenses of t! is de ent 
are wholly = Af appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departme contributions from churches, 
Sunday “mgs ae ond individuals go directly for mission- 
Aig W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field tary an 
Rev. iacparimente is New England Superintendent for 

en 
eo Department, in charge of the Business 

r, and known in the trade as the Pil 

publi bes The Congr poe 3 and Christian World. 

he ce Series of - fee, and bm iny 3 schoel 
papers, “~ 2 for Sunday 1 B... home reading, 
ords Requisites for chu wine and Sunday 
schools, and on the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Legge = to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriati Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals ‘trom ‘Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the I interior and west. 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 
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iastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
a ep oi tahed pine om this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition = seamen. Sus 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


August 26th. 


This is the edition authorized by the American Revision 
Committee and will bear their attestation on the back of 
Long Primer type, references, topical head- 
ings and indexed Bible maps. 
early through your bookseller, or write for descriptive price list. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


Prices from $1.50 to $9. Order 











Financial 





Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are ages og A im- 
partial. We deal in high class 
income paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 


(EH. GAY & & Co. | 











A Safe Investment 


WITH LARGE PROFITS ASSUR§D. 


Ladies and gentlemen seeking —— in- 
come should not fail to write us for particulars. 


Rubber Soled Leather Shoe Co. 


925 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& Co. 














Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 


BANKERS. South for safety and 
InvestMeNt tor satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 





Wilmington, N.C.! Invite correspondence. 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $ ae te in the past twelve years 
without loss of ] or interest. Satisfactoi 
eastern references. and full information furnished. 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS 


ve been negotiatin: loane at this office for 22 years, 
at IVE PER ENT. D SIX PER CENT. CLEAR 
OF TAXES and all seanaen, and have never lost a 
dollar. iy oe always secured by FIRST MORTGAGE 
on farms worth three times amount of loan or more, 
located in the tag he farmin districts of this country. Can 
refer you to big Eas’ nsurance Companies, who em- 
ploy my services in this capacity. I always investigate 
securities personally. 

Illustrated pooklet ‘and list of loans free. 

BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 6 Maia St., UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 














tains chaplains and sgt 

homes and po Louses ing & cuaperte at home 
and abroad; provides x +--- for ae et al 

publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman d 


Contributions to sustain its a are Leet mye — 
remittances of same are requested to be made 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


Rev. W. C. Sturt, Secretar 
w. 0.8 STURGES, Treasurer. ss 


THE WESTFIELD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Daniel- 
- Ct., wili celebrate its centennial, Tuesday, Sept. 
4-Thursday. Sept. 26. 1901. a the — from 
atvroad ws be: Hon. William T. . D., Wash- 
ington ; Miss Mary E. Woolley, Lied president 
M Holyoke Colles re ; oes Francis E. Clark, k, D. D. » Bos- 
ton; Rev. R Hutchins, D. D., Fos’ ostoria, b: ani 
others of matiensl reputation. an "absent or former 
members are cordially invited to be present and are 
asked to communicate as soon as may be with 
REv. S. 8S. MATHEWS, Pastor. 














SACRED SONGS No. 2. 


e companion book of No. 1, 208 pages of new songs 
for Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings, ete. Best collec- 
tion offered. $25 per 1 Sample, 20 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 





T=; following wom of the late Rev. NEHEMIAH 
AMS. D. D. Union Church, are on sale at 
the Gonavagettaneh ‘Sesheoure at reduced rates: 
Christ a Friend. 
Friends of Christ. 
Evenings with the Doctrines. 
Agnes. 
Catharine. 
At Eventide. 
The above were formerly sold at $1.00 to $1.50 each. 
Now offered at half of former prices. 








Individual Communion 


Outfits. Send for fre catalogs 


SANEESRS commu ON OUTFIT Co., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y, 









INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
‘earn of the superior merits of 
= this service. a dress, Thoms 
Communion Service Co » Lima, 0. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


OUTFITS 
Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 
The Congregational Bookstore, 


BOSTON 











Financial 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 36, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and ‘ 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. ~ 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. Aets as Agent for the transactiop 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 











Samuel Sloan James Stillman, 

William Waldorf Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
8. 8. = Henry A. C. Taylor, 
D. O. Mills E. R. Holden, 
Robert, F. ‘banlantine, William Rowland, 

anklin D. Locke Edward R. Bacon, 
Sena Lt Baker,” H. Van R. Kennedy. 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Cleveland H. Dodge. 
ne bs D. Auchincloss, John L. Riker, 
g, Jr., gh 8. 3, Lamont, 

Henry ne. o - 


C. Boyd, Bogert 
Archibald D. Russell, Pp - Vv ntine, 
Edwin S. Marston. 
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The friends of the 


. The Immediate Need 4 merican Board 


of the American Board who have closely 


watched the statements of receipts from 
month to month have been pained to note 
the shrinkage, as compared with last 
year, in the contributions of churches and 
individuals. This shrinkage, including 
Woman's Board receipts, is more than 
$40,000 for the first ten months of the 
present fiscal year, and in view of this 
fact the close of the year, Aug. 31, is 
awaited with much prayerful solicitude. 


Unless this large shrinkage is made up 
during the short time that remains, the 
Board will be compelled to close its year 
with a debt much larger than that of a 
year ago, and this. means serious disap- 
pointment, not only to many in this 
country, but also to the heavily burdened 
missionaries on the foreign field. We 
are glad to note that some churches 
are taking special contributions for the 
Board at this time. Where this is not 
practicable, owing to the vacation season, 
it is to be hoped that many individuals will 
send their gifts directly to the Board’s 
treasury. With the prosperous business 
conditions prevailing in this country it 
seemed reasonable to hope that the re- 
ceipts of the Board would be at least what 
they were a year ago. Theexpenses have 


. not been increased. Within the next three 


weeks much may be done to recover lost 
ground—if many will act and act quickly. 


The series of summer 
conferences closes with 
the August gathering, 
which opened last Thursday with a large 
attendance. Among the principal speak- 
ers thus far are Rey. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, Dr. H. C. Mabie and Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son. Rev. Samuel Chadwick of Leeds, 
Eng., made his first address last Satur- 
day morning and made a very favorable 
impression on his audience. He also 
conducted an evangelistic service in the 
auditorium on Sunday evening. The con- 
ference is to continue till Aug. 18, and a 
number of prominent ministers are an- 
nounced as speakers for the coming days. 


The Last Conference 
at Northfield 


iiss The death of Bishop A. N. 

piles Y Littlejohn of the Protes- 
eee tant Episcopal. diocese of 
Long Island, N. Y., removes one of the 
larger figures of the Protestant Episcopal 
board of bishops. Early in life he was 
offered the presidency of Hobart College. 
For seven years he lectured on pastoral 
theology at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Ct. For a time he had su- 
pervision of the American Episcopal 
churches in Europe. The death of Prof. 
H. B, Adams, formerly professor of his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins University, and 
for a long time secretary of the American 
Historical Association, is a decided loss 
to that institution, and to the cause of 
historical investigation in this country. 
By his own writings Professor Adams 
brought credit to himself. But his chief 
service was through his unusual power of 
organizing the activity of other investi- 
gators and by setting them at work, study- 
ing, writing and publishing. Genial in 


temperament and a lover of his fellow- 
man, he had a beneficent influence on 
youth who came under him. 


Great changes have taken 
Lipa nceaiives sare place in the American 
Bible Society. Its president, general 
agent and three corresponding secretaries 
have all died within the last three years. 
Its eighty-fifth annual report, just issued, 
shows no change in its policy or manage- 
ment. But its agents have entered new 
fields, notably the Philippine Islands, 
where the gospels are being translated 
into several dialects. An urgent appeal 
from a Filipino for the Bible in native 
tongues, which we publish this week, 
thus finds an encouraging response. In 
Japan also, where a Scripture Union has 
been organized, whose members agree to 
read some portion of the Bible every day, 
137,422 volumes, containing the whole or 
parts of the Bible, have been distributed 
during the past year. The union has en- 
rolled about 10,000 members. Brazil is an 
inviting field, where the society last year 
circulated 46,702 copies, the largest num- 
ber in any one year. The total receipts 
show a slight increase over the last year, 
being $391,382. The main portion of this 
amount is from sales of books and rentals 
from the Bible House. During the 
eighty-five years of its existence the soci- 
ety has received $30,605,000 and has is- 
sued 68,923,424 copies of the Bible in 
whole or in part, translated into many 
languages for a great variety of peoples. 


The Church Economist has 
polled about half of the 
2,000 churches of. various 
denominations in the United States which 
use the individual communion cup in an 
effort to test the sentiment of the clergy 
and laity after their experience with the 
new method. Only one answer received 
was unfavorable, two or three were doubt- 
ful, all the others were favorable, and 
most of them emphatically so. Thirty- 
one states of the Union are included in 
the poll, and a few churches in Canada 
and Nova Scotia. Sentiment and preju- 
dice will slowly vanish before light and 
reason in this matter as in so many others. 
The formalist and the traditionalist will 
cling to the past; the lover of essence 
and spirit will live up to the light of 
the present. 


The Individual : 
Communion Cup 


The first annual report of 

te Ay a the Presbyterian Church for 
ae the new century shows that 
its membership holds well over the million 
mark. The accessions by examination 
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for the year were 54,000, and by certificate 
40,000, with a net increase of 17,000, or a 
little less than those whose names were 
lost to the church by the purging of its 
rolls and the cutting off of those who 
were dismissed or dropped. The de- 
nomination makes a good showing of 
Sunday schools, having 1,058,000 members, 
the gain of the year being small after an 
unusual increase of 28,000 in the preced- 
ing year. In six years the number of 
candidates for the ministry has fallen off 
from 1,508 to 971, or about 39 per cent., 

“due in part, no doubt, to the fact that 
many candidates fail or refuse to put them- 
selves under the care of a presbytery. 
The increase of the ministry in six years 
has been 590, almost exactly the same as 
the falling off of candidates, showing that 
demand and supply are very nearly in a 
state of healthy equilibrium. The total 
contributions are well in advance of those 
of any preceding year, amounting to 
$16,338,000, of which home missions re- 
ceived $1,252,000 and foreign missions 
$907,000. There is room here for con- 
gratulation and ground of hope for steady 
growth in years to come. 


Four national or inter- 
ps -leeag national assemblies of young 

Christians were held last 
month, the Christian Endeavorers in 
Cincinnati, the Methodists in San Fran- 
cisco, the Baptists in Chicago and the 
Episcopalians in Detroit. In all of them 
the greatest interest centered in foreign 
missions, and, in various ways, found 
practical expression. It means much 
for the future of Christianity that many 
thousands of young men and women meet- 
ing in our great centers of population 
should be so deeply moved by the sense 
-of responsibility for the conversion of 
the world to Christ. In part the awaken- 
ing of the nation to new duties toward 
other lands and new responsibilities for 
them has caused this. In part it is 
-caused by a new movement of consecra- 
tion to the service of Christ and a deeper 
understanding of his mission to the 
world. Itis of greatest importance that 
this enthusiasm should be fostered and 
directed by the right literature and the 
right leadership of the pulpit and the 
church. The heroism of missionary 
workers never was more nobly manifested 
than in our time. In war, as in China, in 
famine, as in India, in great civic and 
moral awakening, as in Japan, in ap- 
parent defeats, as in Madagascar, in the 
depths of savagery, as in New Guinea, 
noble men and women are doing greater 
works in Christ’s name than he did, and 
their achievements ought at least to have 
sympathetic and wise narrators to stir 
young people to imitate them. 


The young men in the Epis- 
ata copal Church, banded to- 

gether into the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, have practically decided 
to change their Rule of Service. In its 
old form it pledged earnest effort each 
week to bring some young man to service 
on Sunday, or to attendance upon a Bible 
class; in its new “to make, at least, one 
earnest effort each week to lead some 
man nearer to Christ through his church.” 
‘The change omits the word “young,” 
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broadens the choice of method, but spe- 
cifically limits the reaching of Christ 
“through his church.” These three 
words are added because there has béen 
constant fear that some brotherhood 
leader might develop into a modern 
Wesley, in, at least, so far as to create 
division, and because there is still in the 
Episcopal Church the exclusive spirit 
that is satisfied with nothing short of 
such a phrase. At the same time there 
are many in the brotherhood who say 
openly that he serves the Episcopal 
Church best, as any other for that matter, 
who serves Jesus Christ best. It has 
just been decided to hold the next brother- 
hood convention, a national one, in Bos- 
ton, because it is felt that here large 
numbers can be gathered and much en- 
thusiasm engendered, both of which the 
brotherhood stands in need of, since it is 
admittedly passing through a crisis. It 
is not a crisis that endangers effort of 
young men in the Episcopal Church and 
their earnestness for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom, but one that is to test whether 
or not the Brotherhood of St. Andrew is, 
in its: present form and control, worthy 
to be continued as a vehicle to that end. 


The policy of the Roman 
Galeaeeet the Catholic Church, in the 

places where it controls 
the religious life, is often that of prejudic- 
ing the minds of the people against 
Protestantism by misrepresentation. This 
finds illustration in a private letter from 
a Spaniard, long settled in the Philippines, 
who had been a faithful Roman Catholic 
until he moved to the islands, when 
he ‘‘changed his ideas only through the 
bad conducts and behaviors of our re- 
ligious brothers from Spain—the so-called 
friars.” On receiving some Bible pictures 
from the C. S.S. and P. Society, he writes : 
“Immediately I want to distribute them 
amongst my friends, the natives of this 
town, which by the first look at them 
really were more pleased with them than 
with any other more valuable present; 
and when they were explained that these 
pictures were sent by a Protestant church 
which by the ‘friars’ was accused of 
being composed of badness, they asked me, 
or otherwise said, that according to the 
pictures the Protestants must surely 
believe in a God and Jesus Christ, and 
after a further explanation they seemed 
to be very pleased with it.” Then he 
adds an appeal which ought to go straight 
to the hearts of American Christians. 
“There are good many religious fanatics 
in this country and to educate these 
people here, besides the school instruc- 
tions which are very good and of great 
benefit, I would, by your permission, 
strongly recommend and otherwise beg 
you to send me Bibles translated in Span- 
ish or other native tongues of these 
islands for distributions among the 
natives.” | 


Miss Denton from Japan 
oun aging has been giving in vari- 

ous churches in this 
country very encouraging accounts of 
missionary work. Not only is the Do- 
shisha restored to its former position, 
and with its 600 young men and 100 young 
women doing a work whose influence can- 
not be measured, but its teachers are 
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having the satisfaction of seeing many 
of its former pupils in places of trust and 
power, and some of the women who have 
been trained either in the Doshisha or in 
other mission schools establishing Chris- 


tian schools of their own in places where: 


they are greatly needed. Miss Tsuda; for 
example, who has long been employedina 
government school and received every 
mark of distinction the government could 
bestow upon her, has finally decided to 
give up her honors in order, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Alice Bacon, daughter 
of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven, Ct., to build up a school for girls 
of the higher classes, where the princi- 
ples of Christianity can be freely taught. 
This cannot be done in the public schools, 
So well known is the kindergarten work 
of Miss Howe that it is hardly necessary 
to speak of it. Whenever a teacher in 
a government kindergarten is wanted, a 
request for one is immediately sent to 
Miss Howe. There isa new and hopeful 
spirit among Japanese Christians every- 
where. Many are banded together with 
the avowed purpose of presenting the 
gospel before the close of the year to 
every person in the empire. With this 
deepening of interest in things relating 
to the spiritual life, and the evangelistic 
fervor which is now exhibiting itself, it 
would seem as if every possible effort 
should be made in America to furnish our 
missionaries in Japan and especially our 
missionary teachers with the means 
needed to secure the best results. One 
thousand dollars for rebuilding of a home 
for the girls of the Doshisha, or $5,000 
for the repairs of all the buildings and 
their equipment, would greatly increase 
the usefulness of this great institution. 


When we last went to 
press there were signs of 
increasing amity between the American 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers and the United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan had returned from Europe and taken 
up consideration of the matter as a dom- 
inant personality on one side. President 
Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association 
had journeyed to New York and had con- 
ferred with Mr. Morgan, and parted from 
him with the hope that an agreement had 
been reached by which work would be 
resumed on terms satisfactory to both 
sides. 

But during last week misunderstand- 
ings arose as to the compact between Mr. 
Morgan and President Shaffer, and on 
Aug. 3 a second conference was held in 
New York city, at which Mr. Shaffer had 
with him fourteen of his fellow-officials 
of the Amalgamated Association. The 
conference ended abruptly in an hour, 
and later in the day both sides declared 
an industrial war to the knife, the United 
States Steel men affirming that no expense 
would be spared to put an end to the 
strike and to break the power of the 
Amalgamated Association; the officials 
of the latter organization declaring that 
the range of the strike would be broad- 
ened, and that all corporations and all 
mills belonging to the Steel Corporation 
will be affected as the war of the trades 
unions for their right to live proceeds. 

If this be the real temper of the com- 
batants, the country is in for a struggle 


The Steel Strike 
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involving more capital and more work- 
men than any which has ever been known 
either here orabroad. The Amalgamated 
Association officials claim that they have 
the support of the American Federation 
of Labor; that they are certain of con- 
stant large revenue from workers in mills 
not owned by the Steel Corporation ; that 
they have the sympathy of most of the 
non-union workers, who will refuse to 
take their places when approached by the 
corporations, and will, if it becomes a 
straight issue, stand by labor rather than 
capital. The success of the association 
in organizing mills, deemed non-union, 
since the strike began, would seem to 
confirm the last claim. Any attempt of 
the employers to bring Negro workmen 
from the South undoubtedly will breed 
violence. As far as we can judge, the 
Amalgamated Association comes nearer 
having a monopoly of competent work- 
men in sympathy with it than the Steel 
Association comes in controlling the iron 
and steel market. No phenomenon has 
been more noticeable in the realm of in- 
dustry than the audacious competition of 
other iron and steel makers with the vast 
corporation since that was organized. 

Contemplating the actual and prospect- 
ive loss of wages and output, and the 
impending clash, in which force unques- 
tionably will, to some extent, take the 
place of reason, no one can but feel 
regret that this industrial war has not 
been averted—through arbitration, volun- 
tary orcompulsory. Wecan sympathize 
with the claim of the Steel Corporation 
that it should not be forced to unionize 
mills whose operatives prefer to be non- 
union workmen. We can sympathize 
also with the Amalgamated Association 
officials if they have reason to believe— 
and they claim that they have—that the 
Steel Corporation wishes to kill trades- 
unionism in its mills. Both demands to 
us seem absurd and unfair. The right of 
a man to work out of a union as well as 
in it is a principle worth fighting for. 
The right of a man to join a union and 
act with his fellows for mutua! better- 
ment is equally worth contending for. 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. Shaffer 
are men whose antecedents are such that 
the public had a right to expect some 
compromise settlement by which both of 
these principles could-be conserved. 


Conditions under which 
settlers in virgin West- 
ern territory now secure homesteads dif- 
fer much from those which the pioneers 
of Ohio, Illinois and Iowa—to cite typical 
states—faced. Title to property in ear- 
lier days often rested upon force, and, 
indeed, such in the main was the con- 
trolling factor in the opening up of terri- 
tory so recently as 1890, when Oklahoma 
was thrown open to settlement, to the 
fleetest and strongest. j 

But the method adopted last week by 
the United States Government in allot- 
ting sections in that portion of Oklahoma 
until recently a reservation of the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indians was one 
far fairer in its details—one which gave 
the man ef character as well as the man 
of muscle a chance. Modeled after the 
system in vogue in New Zealand, but 
with important modifications, it had some 
of the aspects of a lottery, yet not fairly 
to be described as such. Seekers after 
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sections were compelled to register be- 
fore a given date. Then the names of 
those who had registered were placed in 
revolving boxes, and, in open sight of a 
multitude gathered to see the verdict of 
the wheels, names were withdrawn by 
blindfolded youths. Choice of sections 
depended upon order and time of with- 
drawal of name from the boxes. Those 


whose names were drawn first secured 


the right to choose land in the two large 
towns which on paper already exist— 
sites chosen because of their inevitable 
superiority as trading and transportation 
centers. Thousands of seekers were dis_ 
appointed, their names being drawn after 
the territory had been disposed of. But 
no deeds of violence have been reported. 
Everything seems to have been done in 
order, and already the successful settlers 
are busy building country farmhouses or 
city cottages, and the population of Law- 
ton, the chief town, is numbered by thou- 
sands, 

There is every reason to believe that 
within a few years this portion of the ter- 
ritory will be so like the older part that 
a traveler would not be able to detect the 
difference. Schools, churches, courts— 
all the fundamental apparatus of civiliza- 
tion—will be in operation within a few 
months, There are few more wonderful 
records in the history of evolution in 
wealth and civilization than the trans- 
formation wrought between 1890 and 1900 
in the Territory of Oklahoma. In 1890 it 
had 61,834 inhabitants, in 1900 398,331 in- 
habitants, with $135,000,000 of actual 
weaith. It now has 2,008 organized school 
districts, 1,985 schools, four public high 
schools, a university with 295 students, 
an agricultural college with 367 students, 
and a state normal school with 322 stu- 
dents. Criminals are so few that the 
territory boards its convicts in the Kan- 
sas State Penitentiary. 


The successful 
prosecution and 
recent conviction of a wardman—police 
official—in New York, charged with col- 
lusion with the vicious elements of his 
ward, has encouraged New Yorkers 
much. This proof of the vulnerability of 
the Tammany-protected police officials 
and the recent revelations of gross, crimi- 
nal incompetency in connection with the 
management of the Brooklyn bridge are 
counted upon by Tammany’s foes to aid 
in its overthrow at the next election. 
There are interesting reports of likeli- 
hood of the selection of Hon. T. B. Reed, 
formerly speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, as the anti- 
Tammany candidate for mayor. He de- 
nies all such ambition, But mention of 
his name shows that some citizens of 
New York, at least, are thinking of can- 
didates whose character and fame are 
commensurate with the task of govern- 
ing the great city. If Mr. Reed were 
nominated and elected, and if he exe- 
cuted the law in New York, it would give 
him a reputation far greater than that he 
now has, great as that is. 


Tammany’s Vulnerability 


Senator Tillman of South 
Carolina is reported as mak- 
ing an address to 4,000 Wis- 
consin people last week in which he is 
said to have reiterated his well-known 


Negro Disen- 
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sentiments as to the permanent inferior- 
ity of the Negro race, the futility of edu- 
cating the Negro even on lines cham- 
pioned by Mr. Booker Washington, and 
the duty of lynching Negroes who are 
guilty of assault on white women. The 
important fact about this incident is not 
that Mr. Tillman holds these opinions, 
but that they are reported as being en- 
thusiastically applauded by his hearers. 

Ex-Senator A. P. Gorman of Maryland 
is conspiring to return to power in that 
state, and to that end has revived the 
race issue, thinking that by putting the 
Democratic party on record as favoring 
Negro disenfranchisement he can win 
back the support of voters who some time 
ago overthrew his domination as boss. 
This is the explanation of the fact that 
the Democratic state convention last 
week passed a resolution which read: 

We, therefore, without hesitation proclaim 
that the success of the Democratic party will 
mean that, while we shall deal with perfect 
fairness in securing all the benefits of good 
government and full and free opportunities 
for education toall classes, such action must 
be taken as to prevent the control of the state 
government from passing into the hands of 
those who have neither the ability nor the 
interest to manage public affairs wisely and 
well. 

There is no possible chance for Negro 
domination in Maryland. The passage of 
such a resolution is a distinct bid for the 
white vote on an issue involving race 
prejudice and feeling, and is worthy of 
its astute, Machiavelian author, one of 
the most dangerous men ever in American 
politics, a defender of the Louisiana lot- 
tery and of everything that is anti social. 

The Alabama constitutional conven- 
tion, after a week’s debate, has adopted 
the ‘grandfather clause” of the suffrage 
article by a vote of 109 to 23, delegates 
from middle and southern Alabama vot- 
ing for it, delegates from the northern 
counties yoting against, many of the 
strongest men in the convention, irre- 
spective of sectional affiliations, opposing 
a scheme which makes suffrage a matter 
of hereditary right. The clause adopted 
permits all descendants of soldiers in any 
war to register and become life electors 
at any time prior to Jan. 1, 1903. This 
lets in most of the illiterate whites, 
They needed to be cared for. Figures of 
the last census show that the Negro vot- 
ing population of Alabama has gained 
7.3 percent. during the past decade, while 
the white voting population has gained 
only 2.1 per cent. 

One cannot but feel a sort of pity and 
contempt for the devices to which the 
South is resorting to avoid the inevitable. 
Why cannot it be recognized now as well 
as later that the intelligent, thrifty, self- 
made and self.controlled Negro is as fit 
for citizenship as if his skin were white? 
All that fair minded Negroes ask for 
now in the South is a suffrage test that 
will bear equably on both races, a test 
which will be in truth one of manhood, 
but not manhood arbitrarily determined 
by the flight of time, the coming to the 
age of twenty-one years, but manhood de- 
termined by character, knowledge, prop- 
erty acquisition, etc. 


Mr. Chamberlain, colo- 
nial secretary, in a 
fighting speech in the House of Commons 
last week, made public the intention of 
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the ministry to authorize a military pol- 
icy in South Africa from this time on 
which will be less lenient than it has 
been up to date. Hereafter Boers de- 
tected in barbarities inflicted upon white 
prisoners or in killing of natives em- 
ployed by British forces will be dealt 
with summarily. He also intimated that 
the ministry would not hold itself bound 
to abstain from arming the blacks if it 
were found necessary. Apparently Mr. 
Chamberlain and his colleagues have at 
last come to the conclusion, long since ar- 
rived at by British colonists in South 
Africa and by military authorities on the 
ground, that the policy of undue leniency 
was responsible for prolongation of the 
conflict and the expense, and for not a 
little of the recurrence of open and covert 
rebellion in Cape Colony among the dis- 
affected Dutch. We have known for 
some time, through personal advices 
from South Africa, that the policy of the 
ministry in dealing so gingerly with the 
Boers was breeding intense dissatisfac- 
tion among British subjects. President 
Kruger, from his safe retreat on the Con- 
tinent, counsels the Boers to fight on, and 
fight on they will, in an irregular guerilla- 
like way, for some time to come. But 
the recently captured correspondence be- 
tween the leaders in the field shows how 
desperate is their plight. 

The parliamentary grant of $500,000 to 
Lord Roberts was not voted without some 
opposition in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Broderick’s attempt to discipline the 
London Daily Mail for divulging secrets 
relative to the war has failed, with a gain 
in prestige to the enterprising daily. 
Kipling’s recent poem, The Lesson, writ- 
ten from the colonial point of view, and 
savage in its criticism of the red tape and 
folderol of the British army’s adminis- 
tration, has not increased his popularity 
with the British masses or higher officials. 
But thoughtful men welcome his aid as a 
satirist of national shortcomings, even 
though fully aware of the crudeness and 
coarseness of his verse—judged as verse. 
His war tract, The Science of Rebellion; 
A Tract for the Times, voices his own 
and the colonial British indignation at 
the leniency with which the rebellious 
Dutch in Cape Colony are treated. It is 
suggestive to find England’s most popu- 
lar poet and man of letters taking his cue 
in matters imperial, not from English- 
men, but from Canadians and Austra- 
lians. 


eitiieailinbiliaiia The announcement of 

the purchase of the 
Newspaper Trust = Feeds Mercury by the 
proprietors of the London Daily Mail 
shows that Mr. Harmsworth is already 
making some progress with the scheme 
for a corner in newspapers which he 
outlined a few months ago in the North 
American Review. This absorption is not 
regarded as a good omen by those who 
know what a valuable contribution the 
independence of provincial journalism 
has made to the political and social life 
of England. More than once in serious 
crises the country papers have been 
proved to represent the sober national 
verdict more faithfully than the metro- 
politan press, and it is not encouraging 
to note the tendency to tune them all 
from London. The Leeds Mercury was 
founded as long ago as 1718, and during 
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the proprietorship of the late Sir Edward 
Baines, a well-known Congregationalist 
M. P., was a strong force for Liberalism 
and Free Church principles in the north 
of England. For many years it had the 
distinction of being the only daily paper 
in the kingdom that refused to publish 
betting news. 


‘an sia The death of Victo- 

e Empress Nowager ria, empress dowager 
ee of Germany, eldest 
daughter of the late Queen of England 
and sister of Edward VII., King of Eng- 
land, on the 5th, was not unexpected. 
She had long been a sufferer, and death 
put an end to awful agony. Intellec- 
tually the ablest child of her parents, 
and one of the ablest in royal circles, 
her life in Germany had not been a 
happy one altogether, the hatred of Bis- 
marck poisoning the German mind and 
heart against her to some extent, the 
tragic end of her beloved and admirable 
husband, Emperor Frederick III., soon 
putting an end to her reign as empress, 
and the brutal, callous treatment of his 
mother by the present emperor all con- 
tributing to make her life far from ideal, 
notwithstanding its external pomp and 
luxury. Had her husband lived, her last 
years would have been those of victory. 
Between her and her mother the ties 
were peculiarly close, 


Not only are Vene- 
pad a zuela and Colombia at 
, odds, but in each state 
there is a revolution, the revolution in 
each case being, perhaps, an incident of 
the interstate conflict. Reports from 
the seat of conflict are very tangled, and 
the exact status is difficult to determine. 
General Uribe-Uribe, who is marching 
on Bogota, was in this country not long 
since securing arms, and is said to have 
had substantial aid from President Castro 
of Venezuela. The revolution in Vene- 
zuela, headed by Dr. Rangel Garbiras, is 
but a recurrence of hostilities prompted 
by the hostility of General Andrade, a 
former president or dictator of Venezuela, 
whom President Castro defeated deci- 
sively not long ago. President Castro is 
reported as having recognized the Colom- 
bia rebels under General Uribe-Uribe as 
belligerents. If so this will provoke a 
declaration of war by Colombia. It is 
conceivable how war of a serious sort in 
this quarter of South America might in- 
terfere with traffic across the isthmus, in 
which case the United States would have 
reason to bring pressure to bear for a 
settlement of the matter. 

President Zelaya of Nicaragua, in his 
annual message to the congress of that 
country last week, welcomed the protec- 
tion of the United States against Euro- 
pean aggression, and expressed eager hope 
that the interoceanic canal would soon 
be built by the United States. 

Reports from Brazil indicate that 
United States Minister Bryan has been 
effective in defeating a tariff act calcu- 
lated to aid European and injure Ameri- 
can imports to Brazil. 

A clash between the executive and the 
legislature in Peru has thus far been the 
occasion of nothing more than a demon- 
stration by the people of sympathy with 
the executive, and protests on their part 
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against the vote of censure passed upon 
President Romana. 


It is not altogether surpris- 
ee ae ing to have news come from 

Peking that with partial 
withdrawal of the foreign troops there is 
a renewal of anti-foreign demonstrations, 
or to learn that in Shansi province the re- 
turning missionaries find, still holding 
official positions, men who were responsi- 
ble for the massacres, and who, in theory 
at least, had been ordered disciplined for 
their wickedness, but who, as a matter of 
fact, are in a position to repeat it when 
opportunity offers. Nor is it surprising 
to hear of a renewal of Boxer uprisings 
in portions of the empire. Nothing has 
been done really by the Occident to im- 
press in any wise seriously the Chinese 
masses with any sense of awe for Occi- 
dentalpower. Tobe sure, retribution has 
been exacted in the form of taxation to 
be imposed for a long term of years, and 
the imperial family and court have been 
exiled from Peking for atime. But any- 
thing like adequate punishment of guilty 
provincial officials, or a clear demarcation 
of the relative authority in the future of 
the reactionary empress dowager and the 
progressive young emperor has not been 
gained by all the months of military oc- 
cupation and diplomatic fencing. 

Action by Governor Yuan of Shan 
Tung, in the form of a proclamation to 
subordinate officials, especially magis- 
trates, is cited as proof that hereafter 
missionaries of the Christian Church will 
not be allowed to exercise the same influ- 
ence in local affairs as in the past. So 
far as we can determine at long range, 
there is nothing in this proclamation but 
will meet with the heartiest approval of 
all reputable Protestant missionaries in 
China, who have no desire to exercise of- 
ficial functions in the Chinese villages. 
Whatever influence they exert they de- 
sire to be moral influence. They wish 
exact justice done to Christian and 
non-Christian alike. They do not ask 
for any favors to Christian converts 
from executive or judicial officials. The 
missionaries who will suffer most by this 
decree of Governor Yuan if it is enforced 
are the Roman Catholic propagandists, 
who do assume official functions in the 
villages, who do ask favors for their con- 
verts, who do obtrude between the local 
judiciary and Catholic converts. And 
back of them in this preposterous, irri- 
tating claim stands France. 





M. Jules Siegfried, former minister of com- 
merce in France and a prominent delegate to 
the recent international Y. M. C. A. conven- 
tion, studied our national life very thoroughly 
while in this country. In an open letter de- 
scribing what he saw, he says that he found 
the American working men earning twice as 
much as the European, with cost of living 
about the same. He realizes that the com- 
mercial and political destiny of the United 
States is to be greater than ever dreamed of 
by Europeans or Americans, and is likely to 
be salutary in its influence on civilization if it 
continues to be an influence based on Chris- 
tian principles. The magnificent ‘generosity 
and sense of social solidarity shown by our 
men of wealth in their gifts to educational and 
philanthropic agencies especially impressed 
this French publicist, as it does every Euro- 
pean who comes to study us. 
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Our Missionary Magazines 


The conviction has been often expressed 
that one well-edited periodical represent- 
ing all the Congregational denominational 
societies would better promote the mis- 
sionary interests of our denomination 
than the six now published. This opinion 
has formally been declared by the votes of 
several local and state bodies of churches, 
In response to such pressure and in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
committee of nine, the directors of sev- 
eral of the societies have voted in favor 
of issuing a single magazine. To further 
intelligent comprehension of so important 
a proposal we have asked the secretaries 
of the several societies and the editor of 
Congregational Work to furnish informa- 
tion as tothe present circulation, the gain 
or loss in the last tive years, cost of pub- 
lication and number of paid subscribers 
of each periodical. At our request, also, 
they have expressed their views as to the 
wisdom of substituting for the present 
publications one union magazine. Their 
answers to our questions are printed on 
another page. 

This question of consolidating mission- 
ary periodicals has been taken up from 
time to time with fresh interest for more 
than a decade. It has engaged the atten- 
tion of the other leading denominations no 
less than ours, and some of them have 
made experiments from which we ought 
to profit. The Congregationalist in past 
years has favored the consolidation of 
the magazines, but the conditions under 
which they are published have greatly 
changed during the last five or six years. 
Four of them were issued monthly, one 
bi-monthly and one quarterly. Several 
of their editors were receiving considera- 
ble salaries, and in some instances, at 
least, there was great need for improve- 
ment in their quality as news periodicals. 
At present only one of the societies is- 
sues &@ monthly—the Missionary Herald. 
Four issue quarterly publications, and 
the Education Society has no periodical. 
Congregational Work issues ten numbers 
@ year, representing all the societies. 
The total net cost of all these is given as 
$15,800 per year. This is less than one- 
fourth of the cost of the publications of 
the societies six years ago, and we believe 
is considerably less than one-third the 
cost of the magazines alone at that time. 
We have several times of late called at- 
tention to their increasing value as news 
periodicals. 

We think the secretaries in their com- 
munications this week have made strong 
arguments for the publication by each 
society of its own organ under present 
conditions. They have furnished impres- 
sive evidence that the outlay is war- 
ranted by the necessity of giving informa- 
tion to contributors, and by the larger 
gifts that have come through the interest 
thus awakened. Some public acknowl- 
edgment of receipts must, of course, be 
made by each society, and it is question- 
able whether any other method would be 
more economical than the present. As 
against the undoubted advantage of hav- 
ing the whole work presented in one 
periodical, these considerations should 
have due weight. 

The experience of other denominations, 
especially of the Presbyterians, is sug- 
gestive. Their experiment of a paper, 
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and more recently of a magazine, to repre- 
sent all their benevolent work has by no 
means met their expectations. Robert 
E. Speer writes us that “if we had a dis- 
tinctively foreign missionary magazine 
now, we should be even more hostile to 
any plan which would be proposed to sub- 
merge it in a general church magazine 
than we were some years ago, when the 
Church at Home and Abroad was estab- 
lished. We have no room in our Assem- 
bly Herald to present our needs. Any 
long articles or important letters we have 
to bring before the church in leaflets or 
papers of our own or other denomina- 
tions.”’ 

If a virtual consolidation of the socie- 
ties is to be brought about, one maga- 
zine may best represent them all. Ifthe 
home societies should come under one 
general management and the American 
Board continue to administer the main 
work, we believe that one periodical for 
each would be required. While the ques- 
tion of consolidation or of federation re- 
mains undecided we do not believe it 
would be economical or wise for the soci- 
eties to attempt to unite their publica- 
tions into one periodical. 





The Poor Man’s Carriages 


City folk and country folk are mutually 
dependent in more ways than we have 
time to consider, but, strangely enough, 
the average man from the farms knows 
more about the life of cities than the 
man from the cities knows about the life 
of farms. The country, furthermore, 
which even the reasonably intelligent 
traveler from the city sees is often a 
sophisticated country. It may be a vil- 
lage turned summer resort, it may be a 
suburban neighborhood put in order by 


‘city-gained wealth. But the real country- 


side, where the battle for existence goes 
on as it has gone on ever since the first 
settlers cleared the soil, has until lately 
been nearly out of reach of the city-bred 
man, He did not know where to find it, 
he could not afford to spend time or 
money on mere voyages of discovery in 
the too brief vacation days. So he was 
left to form his ideas about country life 
from novels or glimpses seen from the 
windows of a moving train. 

Now, however, no holiday is too brief 
for an outing which brings all the novelty 
and variety of the countryside within the 
reach of any town dweller who can afford 
the dime or two that he would thought- 
lessly spend on newspapers and a good 
cigar. A single afternoon is quite enough, 
the -electric cars run often and offer 
choice of routes. If they are not exclusive, 
their variety is part of the charm. It 
seems almost like a revival of old stage- 
coach days. From town to town, by 
country road and lane, with not infre- 
quent cutting across lots in a spirit of 
apparent boyishness, these revealers of 
neighborhood have become the poor 
man’s carriages. The wealthy are hardly 
better off in their luxurious coaches. In 
an hour’s time many of the rural sights 
may be had in their unspoiled simplicity 
from a seat that is comfortable and in 
an atmosphere that is refreshing on the 
hottest of summer days. 

Here, too, of course, good previous 
training brings inlarge returns. It needs 
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quick eyes to see the catbird fly up from 
the thicket to his perch of watchfulness 
and song, to note the clumsy woodchuck 
hurrying to his holeover the steep, grassy 
slope, to catch the leap of the fish in the 
stream, to observe the woodpecker at his 
work on the tree trunk, to see what flow- 
ers grow in the wet hollow at the wood’s 
edge, and whether-the blessoms whose 
season is just at hand have opened al- 
ready in the tangle of the thicket. 

Yet crowding wayside summer flowers 
and broad glimpses of wood and fields 
are visible to every one. The pink hard- 
hack spires and gorgeous purple thistle 
blooms, the slowly yellowing golden rod— 
one must have wholly missed a joy of 
childhpod not to see these as he flies 
along. The late haymakers are in the 
fields and sight and smell and hearing all 
have their share of the delight. The 
rushing current of the stream that sings 
under the bridges, the still mirror of a 
pond reflecting wood and cloud, high, 
shadowy pines and dark vistas mottled 
with the light that finds its way through 
the boughs, broad hills where the cattle 
feed, the brown rabbit’s-foot clover and 
white mayweed, like a parti-colored ‘rib- 
bon all along the traveled road—no one 
who cares for beauty could miss these if 
he would. 

To this sleepy village, where church 
and schoolhouse, country store and smithy 
stand as signs of common life, the com. 
ing of the car is an event. Goodwives 
climb down with their town-bought bun- 
dles, and from the store men come to 
welcome them. At the smithy door the 
leather-aproned smiths sit. idle in the 
shade—the listless summer afternoon has 
brought no customers. 

It is early milking time, and the home- 
coming cows are just let out of pasture 
and loitering along. They are not in a 
hurry, and we must check our flying speed 
to let them clear the track. They stop to 
taste the wayside grass, and one is rub- 
bing her broad back against a trolley- 
pole, bracing her hoofs against the conven- 
ient rail. The patient motorman brings 
his car to a full stop, while the herdsman 
finishes putting up the bars and then 
comes running. At his voice she starts 
with an awkward bound across the track 
and out into the road to join the herd, and 
the car moves on again. 

With broad doors opening level on the 
grassy road a barn affords us glimpses of 
full haymows and the heads of another 
herd reaching through stanchions for the 
fresh-mown grass heaped up in front of 
them. The brown picture vanishes to 
give place to one of a hen-wife calling her 
flock to hunt the corn she scatters on the 
floor of a green orchard. From far and 
near they come fluttering, and still she 
calls them as she scatters corn and turns 
her head till she can look under her sun- 
bonnet at the passing car. 

The old woman with a bundle who runs, 
wildly waving, down the grassy dooryard 
under the elms, the parcel of boys with 
full pails picked up at the corner of the 
blueberry pasture, the Indian with his 
huge bundle of sweetgrass—fruit of his 
long day’s work in the moist meadow 
edges—the air of easy hilarity among the 
passengers and their outbreak unashamed 
to a sudden passion for peanuts and ba- 
nanas, all assure us that we are far from 
our conventional city ways, and we bless 
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‘the inventors of the poor man’s carriages, 
which take us so easily and so cheaply 
into the simpler world of rural life with 
all its oddities and beauties. 





Vacation Discipleship 


In motive and principles the vacation 
Christian is no more or less a disciple 
than when he is engaged in his ordinary 
round of work. His motive is loyalty to 
Christ, his principles of conduct are obedi- 
ence and service. Christianity which 
can be put on and off like a glove is not 
a genuine part of the man. The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness every day and,every- 
where. We are bound to make the most 
of ourselves in vacation for Christ’s sake, 
just as much as in work, but the methods 
may be: widely different. In the one 
case the purpose is accomplishment, in 
the other, rest. How that rest is to be 
made most helpful for re-establishment 
of strength and preparation for renewed 
activity is just as immediate a question 
of duty as that other daily question of 
using energy for forwarding appointed 
tasks. The vacation disciple will fulfill 
the duty of rest exactly as the workaday 
Christian will fulfill the duty of work. 
Only an overwhelming necessity or an 
undeniable opportunity, like that which 
followed our Lord on his vacation by 
the lakeside, will justify the sacrifice 
of that rest which is the duty and oppor- 
tunity of vacation. 

Rest for the spirit, however, does not 
come in lassitude. New surroundings, 
new lives with which we come in touch, 
the new voice of a strange spiritual 
leader in an unfamiliar church, ought 
to bring a stimulus to the spiritual life. 
There may be times when even social 
worship is impossible or unadvisable, 
but even then the unwonted stillness 
and opportunity of meditation should 
bring help to thesoul. The one im- 
possible thing for a disciple is that any- 
where he should crave and welcome 
forgetfulness of God. 

Often with change of scene come spe- 
cial opportunities of service. It is not 
for nothing that God establishes even 
temporary relations of neighborhood. 
One need not wear his heart upon. his 
sleeve to show himself a true disciple in 
motive, word. and deed, and to win the 
blessing of Christian fellowship with 
strangers. It would be asad day for the 
church in places of summer resort if the 
whole testimony of visitors were against 
the need and delight of social worship 
and considerate Christian brotherhood. 
It would be a wasted vacation which 
brought no fresh insight into the power 
of God in human life and no more inti- 
mate glimpses of his self-revelation 
through nature to the devout and atten- 
tive soul. 

Nor need we feel, if for the time we are 
denied the ministry of rest which wholly 
breaks the bond of work, that the spirit 
of vacation or the privilege of rest is 
wholly denied us. It becomes our duty 
then to make the most of the brief inter- 
vals of rest which come. We must learn 
to put off our cares by trust, that sleep 
may be refreshing. We must learn to 
lift the heart in momentary pauses with 
loving thought of God. We must hold 
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anxiety in the grip of faith, that our 
minds may rest in pauses of action. And 
behind all our drudgery we must feel the 
cool airs from the hills of promise which 
assure us that there remaineth a rest for 
the people of God. 





In Brief 


They have been christening new boats up 
in Maine during the past week and using 
flowers and water instead of champagne as a 
symbol. Amen. 





One billion dollars were spent for legitimate 
advertising by the advertisers of Christendom 
last year. This is the estimate of Publicity. 
Do you advertise your religion as well as you 
advertise your business ? 


It is welcome news that the young men of 
the best Southern families are seeking em- 
ployment that means soiling the hands while 
earning aliving. There once was atime when 
the Southern boy or youth was trained to 
be above labor, and a deal of evil and misery 
the notion brought the South. 





George 1D. Herron was a prominent dele- 
gate to the National Socialist Convention 
held in Indianapolis last week. In that com- 
pany he seemed to be a conservative, his su- 
perior advantages in the way of education 
leading him to recognize, as the German Social 
Democrat party at last has, that an opportun- 
ist policy is the only one with any chance of 
success. 





We are exhorted by an advertising book 
agency to be filled with the Holy Spirit and to 
advertise some royalty “soul winning books 
and booklets which God is mightily using.” 
The way the name of God is used as though he 
were a consenting partner in the business 
which proposes to print its book notices free 
over our own imprint, quoting special rates, 
is far from winning our souls or our patron- 


age. 





The ethically sensitive person buying cloth- 
ing with a Consumers’ League label has no 
qualms of conscience. The ieague stands 
responsible fo the sanitary conditions under 
which the goods were made and the adequacy 
of the pay. In New York city there is a milk 
commission appointed by the County Medical 
Society which certifies to the quality of milk 
from certain dairies. Consumers purchasing 
from dairies so certified know that the product 
is safe to use. 





The death of our late correspondent in the 
Philippines, Rev. L. W. Davidson, is a severe 
blow to missions in the islands. A letter just 
received says, “‘ The natives loved him like a 
father, and we feel as though the loss was ir- 
reparable.” Mr. Davidson’s death was prob- 
ably the result of the water he drank while 
on his journeys in the provinces. We have 
secured another correspondent and expect to 
continue to give the freshest news of the mis- 
sions in the Philippines. 


Mgr. Sealabrini, archbishop of Piacenza in 
Italy and founder of a society which cares 
especially for Italian emigrants, has arrived 
in this country to study the condition of the 
Italians who have taken up temporary or per- 
manent residence with us. The Italians form 
an ever increasing portion of our population, 
one that deserves careful study, zealous mis- 
sionary effort and faith in the valuable ele- 
ment which is to be contributed to our na- 
tional life and to our racial blend. 





Passengers on certain cars of the Lynn & 
Boston railway system are offered food for 
thought as well as for the body in the adver- 
tisements they carry. Placards with Scrip- 
tural verses occupy paid spaces besides the 
advertisements of various soaps and oils 
which adorn the walls. They are placed by 
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the Gordon Training School of Boston, which 
has faith in this mode of preaching the gospel 
to sojourners along the North Shore. A stil! 
wider use of these cards is contemplated. 


The deputation of the American Board to 
India is being received everywhere in their 
visits with the greatest cordiality. Often a 
whole village turns out to receive them with a 
native orchestra, fireworks and decorations 
and addresses of welcome. The weather in 
Ceylon in June, on and after their arrival, 
was like our best June weather. Mr. Whitte- 
more writes, under date of June 30, that the 
deputation has spent two busy weeks in 
Jaffna, and has seen the work very thor- 
oughly. 


The president of the American Unitarian 
Association, commenting on the Unitarian 
Year-Book just issued, cites the relative com- 
pleteness of the denominational statistics as 
proof of the increasing co-operative power of 
the body. Ten years ago, he says, such a rel- 
atively complete collection of facts from the 
churches would have been impossible, owing 
to their “ rigid independency.” The number 
of Unitarian churches now recorded is 45s, 
the number of clergy 554, and the number of 
families 32,500. No estimate of communicants 
or members is given. 








Judge Horton, one of the veteran judges of 
Chicago, comes to the support of President 
McCarthy of the Iowa Bar Association in 
calling attention to the extent to which per- 
jury is rife in the courts, Judge Horton sug- 
gests as a remedy a more impressive form of 
administering the oath and swift persecution 
and punishment of perjurers. Whether the 
crime of false swearing is more common now 
than it was a generation ago it is difficult to 
say. The relative proportions of the evil, 
however, need not obscure the absolute pro- 
portions of it. Be it less or more than for- 
merly, there is more of it than there ought to 
be. 





The Philippine Information Society, which 
is collecting information relative to the past 
and present in the Philippines and distribut- 
ing the same widely, now has members in 
every state in the Union and in Mexico, Cuba, 
England, Austria, Japan, Korea, South Af- 
rica and the Philippines. It has 3,300 persons 
and 140 libraries on its list. News is sought 
from all authorities, carefully weighed and 
edited. An appeal is sent forth now for 
funds with which to carry on the work, and 
remittances should be sent to W. H. Mc- 
Ewain, 84 Essex Building, Boston. The or- 
ganization of this society is a characteris- 
tically American proceeding, and it deserves 
popular support. Men like R. W. Gilder of 
The Century, Professor Royce of Harvard 
University, Professor Sedgwick of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, Charles 
Francis Adams and James J. Putnam, M. D., 
are back of it with moral and financial sup- 
port. - 





Experts investigating the cause of the recent 
accident to the famous suspension bridge over 
the East River at Brooklyn, N. Y., report that 
the breaks in the suspension rods were grad- 
ual, progressive and sequential. Neglect is 
writ large over this great product of engineer- 
ing. Tammany officials have behaved as if 
the elements themselves would cease to act in 
order that Tammany might plunder. Whereas, 
as a matter of fact, oxidation has gone on 
steadily where iron and steel have been left 
unpainted; and with the coming of the ele- 
vated railroad cars a weight was imposed upon 
the structure which hastened the revelation 
of structural impairment. There are certain 
analogies between the human soul and this 
bridge which make it worth while to draw 
them. Uncared for, uninspeeted, overbur- 
dened, one by one, gradually and sequentially, 
the soul powers break down unless unremit- 
tingly guarded from the action of the elements 
of the natural world. 
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The Laboratory Method in Christian Work 


The spirit of organization, which is the 
characteristic of the epoch through which 
we are now passing, has brought with it 
many noteworthy and highly desirable 
changes in the form and the method of 
Christian work. The need for specializa- 
tion and the demand for keener and more 
accurate inquiry into the nature of the 
problems to be considered has unques- 
tionably resulted in a certain quickening 
of the instincts for the discovery of op- 
portunity, and supplied efficient and satis- 
factory methods for making the most of 
them. But there is a limit to this sort of 
thing, which most Christian workers think 
has been reached where the organization 
is concerned, and there has been developed 
a positive danger where the nurture and 
perfecting of the personal life and spirit 
are involved. 

The prevailing mode of thought may 
well be described as the laboratory 
method. Men and conditions are to be 
studied in loco. The very mind of the 
person to be saved is to be invaded and a 
chart and compass of his spiritual condi- 
tion put into the hands of those who are 
interested in his salvation. The bewil- 
dering array of alleged facts and experi- 
ences which have been brought to light 
in connection with the mental develop- 
ment of children, for example, is well 
calculated to astound the ordinary per- 
son, who, though not an expert psycholo- 
gist, nevertheless has some well-grounded 
assurances for the belief that he knows a 
thing or two about human nature in gen- 
eral, and something about child life in 
particular. I should like to say, in the 
face of the urgent cry to pastors and 
teachers to study the psychology of chil- 
dren and otherwise tabulate, ramify, in- 
vade and catalogue, that most of this sort 
of thing for the average Christian worker, 
and, also, for the average Christian min- 
ister, is not merely a waste of energy, but 
a positive menace to fertility of service 
and effectiveness in%administrative reli- 
gion, 

It is worth while in this connection to 
note one thing very carefully and impress 
it upon the minds of Christian workers 
that it may never be forgotten or effaced. 
If ever there was a preacher or teacher 
who had need for the laboratory method 
of Christian work, if it was the best, or 
who had the highest incentives for apply- 
ing it, that preacher and teacher was 
Jesus Christ. But if one will read the 
gospels through carefully, while he will 
find on every hand in our Lord’s ministry 
evidences of careful application of the 
truth, he will find absolutely nothing at 
all which savors of the soul analysis or 
the mental differentiations which are 
now alleged to be the sine qua non of 
effective soul saving. He will find what 
the church, with the best wisdom at her 
command, has always been endeavoring 
to do—the application of the truth in 
such form and with such directness and 
with such illustration as were best calcu- 
lated to reach the conscience and the heart 
of the hearer. But if Jesus intended that 
we should go into the soul business as the 
psychologist studies mental processes 
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and tabulates sensations and relates the 
various moods and effects of light, sound 
and circulation and all the rest, then the 
New Testament, it must be confessed, is 
a very poor text-book for the particular 
thing for which it has always been sup- 
posed to be the best manual extant. I 
cannot find a single instance of the so- 
called laboratory method in the ministry 
of Christ. 

Then again, while it is true enough 
that we must study life in the conditions 
under which it is lived, and the temptation 
in the form in which it presents itself, 
and the road returning to holiness and 
faith which offers the fewest obstacles, 
it is also true that the conscience of man- 
kind is one, absolutely one, wherever 
there is a conscience at all: that the 
Christian life, if it begins at all, cannot 
begin at any other point than that of 
least resistance, and that progress in 
faith and holiness will necessarily and 
inevitably be along those lines which the 
natural habit and character and previous 
life seem to suggest. There is nothing 
novel in all this, and to befog and bewilder 
the mind as much of this alleged new 
laboratory Christian work has done has 
had the net result of sterilizing the emo- 
tians and reducing to an academic dis- 
cipline what was and is intended to be 
a passion and a sacrifice. In this respect 
we are again repeating, not the best 
things, but the worst things which come 
to us from German scholarship and ex- 
perience. German pastors have long 
since found out that the helping of souls 
intoa full and sumptuous Christian ex- 
perience is not brought about by manuals 
of Christian psychology, but by exercises 
in Christian nurture and discipline. The 
wise American pastor who wishes to be 
a soul-winner will read his psychological 
manuals for the help they bring him in 
discerning what in himself are true and 
false states of spirituality, and then by 
prayer and sacrifice apply himself to the 
help of souls in the old fashion of sym- 
pathy, burden-bearing and loving com- 
munion. 

It is not to be supposed that I havea 
single word to offer against the largest 
and fullest investigation of the opera- 
tions of the human intellect. But the 
world by wisdom knew not God, and it 
is acting very much as it did aforetime 
in this respect. For fifteen years I have 
been watching the steady advance of the 
illusion that souls could be brought to 
the kingdom in any other way than 
through the gateway of kindly leadership 
and the appeal to conscience. The wisest 
pastor I ever knew and the most fruitful 
soul-winner it has ever been my good for- 
tune to meet, Dr. Goodell of blessed 
memory, had no more knowledge of the 
new psychology than he had of the latest 
interpretation of the lines of the Great 
Pyramid. But he kept close to the heart 
of the parish, true to the method, not of 
sterilized professors, whose idea of the 
Christian pastorate is a jejune, juice- 
less life, compounded of maxims, pre- 
cepts and logical deductions periodically 
crammed into the ears of a bewildered 


people hungering for comfort, hope and 
renewing faith, but to the sympathy and 
fellowship of Christ. His practice was 
that of Jesus as depicted in the gospe!s, 
his appeal that of the conscience and the 
inalienable access of the heart to God 
through Jesus Christ without professorial 
preparation or creedal inculcation. It was 
the appeal to the conscience, the soul and 
the spirit. I know no pastor the great 
mass of whose children led into the fold 
have so generally developed into good 
and true men and women of service and 
love as have those of the Great Heart of 
the St. Louis Pilgrim Church. 

And then, finally, and above and beyond 
all the rest, the method which applies to 
flies, insects, frogs and other lower ani- 
mals cannot be the method which applies 
to man in any proper sense. Man’s soul 
and heart were not made for the dissect- 
ing table of pastoral psychologists. They 
were made for love, nurture and disci- 
pline, and just as the tendency of modern 
medicine is toward hygiene, rather than 
increasing injections of medicine, with 
great nature to guide and direct and God 
to quicken, as temperance, self-control 
and correct living have their proper sway, 
so the wise and far-seeing pastor will not 
surround himself, still less befog his al- 
ready crammed intellect, with a psycho- 
logical medicine chest and spend his costly 
hours in compounding nostrums when he 
should be administering spiritual hygiene. 
I plead for the method of the New Testa- 
ment against the tabulated nonsense 
gathered from irresponsible and thor- 
oughly unscientific observers, and to Jesus. 
Christ against the phrase-mongering spe- 
cialists concerning things they know not. 
By their fruits shall ye know them. 





To Eben Holden—Somewheres 


Eben Holden, the wise and witty Yan- 
kee who divides with David Harum the 
suffrages of the great novel-reading pub- 
lic, when the time of his departure is at 
hand, gives expression to the following 
interesting and original, but not over- 
orthodox, statement of faith: 


I ain’t afraid, 

’Shamed o’ nuthin’ I ever done, 

Alwuss kep’ my tugs tight, 

Never swore ’less ’twas nec’ssary, 

Never ketched a fish bigger ’n ’twas, 

Er lied ’n a hoss trade, 

Er shed a tear I didn’t hev to, : 
Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 
Goin’ off somewheres, Bill— 

Dunno the way, neither— 

Dunno if it’s east er north er south, 

Er road er trail, 

But I ain’t afraid. 


I would be thankless, ill-mannered and 
undiscerning to deprecate Uncle Eb, 
with his “‘cheerful temper and imagina- 
tion that was a very wilderness of oddi- 
ties.” The story of his sturdiness, sacri- 
fice and devotion shows him to have 
been a better man than his creed. Nor 
is the creed itself without its native 
juices of grace and trust. But when 
you come to take it seriously—and I sup- 
pose it is meant seriously—what a pain- 
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fully inadequate and distorted fruitage 
of a well-spent life it is! 

Dear Uncle Eben, there are a few 
things that one brought up in the old 
school, before Christianity was discov- 
ered to ke a failure, would like to ask 
you concerning that statement of belief 
of yours that you made just as you were 
going off somewheres. 

“T ain’t afraid,’ you said. MThat’s 
well, that’s trustful, that’s Christian. 
But why? Because you have never done 
anything wrong. But, Uncle Eb! That 
isn’t like you. You are the last man to 
be called a Pharisee. And yet that is 
just what you make yourself out to be 
in this last word of yours. ‘Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men 
are, swearing when ’tisn’t nec’sary, 
ketching fish bigger ’n they are, lying in 
hoss trades and cheating other folks.” 
Look out, Uncle Eb, for self-righteous- 
ness! That is the last reputation you 
would like to leave behind. And yet, 
Eben, when men say they’re ashamed 0’ 
nothin’ they ever done, why, either 
they’re a good deal better, a wonderful 
deal better, a superhuman deal better 
than the rest of us, or else, or else, Eben, 
they have a pretty dangerously high 
opinion of themselves. 

Doesn’t it strike you, Uncle Eb, as you 
look over your statement of belief, over 
there in ‘‘somewheres,” that it sounds 
better in a dying man and strikes a little 
nearer the truth to say, as so many men 
almost as good as you have said, in effect: 


I’ve done a good many things I’m ashamed of, 
I haven’t alwuss kept my tugs tight, 

Though I’ve tried: 

I have sometimes wronged my fellowmen, 
But I’m sorry for it; 

And I trust in the mercy of a good God. 

I’m going off somewheres, 

I don’t know the way, 

But I trust in One who does, 

And I ain’t afraid. 


That’s nearer orthodox than your state- 
ment, Uncle Eben, and it lacks something 
of the uniqueness of yours, but then you 
know, Eben, when we come to die we’re 
all pretty much alike, and we have a way 
of forgetting our own virtues and falling 
back on the goodress of our Father. One 
is tempted to think, Uncle Eb, knowing 
yourstory, that you meant todo something 
the same; that you did not intend, being 
the kind of man you were, to base every- 
thing on your own goodness and nothing 
on your Heavenly Father’s. And know- 
ing you so well, Eben, for a true and 
humble man and no Pharisee, we’ll be- 
lieve that you meant better and humbler 
than you said. ¢ 
ONE Woo Likes You BETTER THAN 

Your CREED. 





Certain habits of thought cannot be 
otherwise than gradually removed. So 
with certain habits of body consequent 
on such habits of thought, such as the 
habit of hurry, the habit of worry, the 
habit of laying undue stress on things 
not the most needful for the hour, the 
habit of trouble-borrowing and many 
others which permeate and influenee 
every act of life. Their combined effect 
is exhaustion, and exhaustion is the real 
mother of most of the ills flesh is heir to. 
... Therefore keep your mind as much 
as you can on the thought of strength, 
vigor, health, activity.—Prentice Mulford. 
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Christian Life 


By Floyd W. Tomkins, S. T. D. 


VII. How can we be sure that we are doing 
what God wants us to do? 

There are three factors in all Chris- 
tian actions: first, God and his will, sec- 
ond, prayer, and, third, our own reason. 
The three must always go together. I 
cannot by the use of my reason alone al- 
ways do the right. Prayer will do no 
good unless I have trust in God. And 
God cannot help the man who will not 
try tohelp himself. But if I use all three 
parts I cannot make a mistake. If I ask 
God earnestly to guide me, desiring sim- 
ply to do his will, and then use my rea- 
son and try tosee what the circumstances 
and needs demand of me, God in response 
to my prayer will lead my judgment 
aright, and what I do will be his will. 
The third verse of the Thirty-seventh 
Psalm expresses the truth very clearly: 
“Trust in the Lord and do good.” 

The reason we do not realize that God 
will guide us is either because we depend 
on ourselves alone or on God alone. Our 
faith in him must be absolute, but there 
can be no faith without works. It is not 
faith to say: ‘‘ Now God wiil guide me,”’ 
while I refuse to think and act. God 
works, but he works through means. I 
cannot, God will not, act alone. But 
God and I can do all things [see Acts 
15: 28]. The whole question of life and 
obedience becomes very simple so. I 
say: “‘Dear Lord, help me to do the 
right ; my only desire is to please thee.” 
And then I try to use my best judgment 
as to the right. I am working with God 
and he is working with me, and the re- 
sult must be what God wills. 


Vill. What good dees it do to pray? 


It is an old question, but it may be well 
to answer it again. We might question 


in return, ‘‘What good does it do to. 


breatae?’”’ The answer is, our bodies 
would be dead if we did not breathe. 
And so the answer to the first question is, 
our spiritual natures would be dead if we 
did not pray, so that it is good for us to 
pray because it means life to the best 
part of our being. 

We must correct again the old idea of 
prayer. It is not asking God for some- 
thing—that is only apart of prayer. But 
it is communion, companionship, fellow- 
ship with God. 

Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian’s native air, 
sings Montgomery, and truly. Jesus tells 
us to pray because he would have us live. 
And to assure us of the reality of this life 
he tells us that our desires will be grati- 
fied: ‘Seek and ye shall find.” God 
gives us all that we ask for, and in the 
best way. He does not give us a little 
thing when he wishes to give us a big 
thing; he does not measure the answer 
by the size of the request. But he goes 
down beneath the request and finds the 
real need, of which we, perchance, are 
scarcely conscious, and he answers that 
need. 

There are three great results which fol- 
low prayer invariably. First, God hears 
and answers. Second, we are drawn 
nearer to him and made a part of his 
great working. Third, there comes a 
peace*to the heart and life, because the 


man feels the sureness of God’s love and 
power. True prayer always brings these 
results. 

There is yet another fact ; we pray in 
the name of Jesus. ‘‘For Jesus’ sake,” 
wesay. And that is a pledge. Because 
the dear Son of God was a man on earth, 
because he lived and died for us, there- 
fore we can claim that which he bids us 
claim—the merits of his intercession. 
“He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us.” That is, our prayer becomes 
his, our wish becomes his wish. And not 
only does he ask God to grant it, but he 
makes it his own supplication. That is 
the most wonderful thing about prayer; 
it makes the relationship between Christ 
and his children so real. As on earth he 
felt our infirmities, so in heaven he feels 
our needs as if they were his own. 


IX. How can I receive the greatest good 
from the Lord’s Supper, and what will help 
me in preparation for it ? 

The Lord’s Supper, or “‘ the sacrament,” 
as the dear old Scotch call it, means so 
much that it is difficult to answer in a 
paragraph such a question. But we may 
truly say that when we know that we 
are coming to our Father’s table, made 
fit to come through Jesus Christ, our 
very action strengthens us, our very posi- 
tion there at his feast through his invita- 
tion gives us courage, inspiration, power. 
Hence the best preparation for this sacra- 
ment is the thought of all God has done 
for us. Wedo not need so much to ana- 
lyze ourselves; we know that we are 
weak and sinful and that is why God has 
called us. But we do need to meditate 
on God’s dear love in Christ. Such 
books as Ian Maclaren’s In the Upper 
Room and Henry Belfrage’s Sacramental 
Addresses and Meditations are wonder- 
ful helps in such meditation. 

In coming to the Lord’s Supper we 
should remember three things: first, to 
pray for others. O, what a glorious op- 
portunity to plead for some wanderer, 
some dear friend, some unbeliever! It 
means so much to place his name there 
at the dear Lord’s feet while we ‘do 
this in memory” of him. Second, to 
pray for the world, for missions, for the 
coming of God’s kingdom. Third, to 
consecrate ourselves to God, to give our- 
selves anew to him. That dear hymn of 
Miss Havergal’s is a blessed part of every 
communion, when we ask the King to 
take us and use us for his honor and 
ors Take my life and let it be 

Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 





Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, in an interest- 
ing article in the Boston Transcript on pres- 
ent day movements in Holland, points out the 
significance of the alliance between the hyper- 
Calvinists, led by Dr. Kuyper, and the ultra- 
montane faction of the Roman Catholics 
against the Liberals—in politics and theology 
—an alliance which has recently won a nota- 
ble triumph at the polls, which has the sup- 
port of the young queen, and which has-done 
much to retard the development of Holland. 
Dr. Griffis puts this strongly. He says: 
““This ‘monster alliance’ of Calvinist and 
Catholic has in twenty-five years torn down 
more of solid progress than could be built up 
in fifty years.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


So Naomi began her new life under the 
protection of a factory girl. Rose’s kind- 
ness did not end with that afternoon’s 
teaching; she found a boarding-place for 
Naomi—not the one where she stayed 
with thirty other girls, but a quiet house 
down a forgotten street. 

“You couldn’t stand our sort,’”’ she de- 
clared, with one of her sharp glances. 

She stood watching Naomi as she wiped 
the dust off her bonnet and rolled and 
pinned the strings. 

“Say,” she exclaimed, abruptly, ‘I 
wish you’d let me come and see you some- 
times.” 

Naomilooked upinsurprise. ‘’T would 
be a real pleasure to have you,” she re- 
plied, simply. ‘‘I didn’t think of inviting 
you because I didn’t suppose you’d care 
to—anybody so old and quiet.” 

Rose flushed and stared out the win- 
dow. 

“You seem like the country,” she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘clean and sweet, someway. I 
lived in the country once when I was a 
little kid, and I haven’t forgotten how it 
seems.”’ She broke off with a jerk as if 
ashamed of her confession. ‘‘Good-by,” 
she said, turning away brusquely, “I'll 
look in sometime when you get fixed— 
mebbe I’ll stop for you in the morning—I 
dunno. You’d better start by quarter of, 
iflain’talong.” _ 

But when morning came Rose was 
“along,” and all through that endless 
first day, with its uncounted perplexities, 
she was at hand, ready with deft, experi- 
enced touch to smooth. out every tangle, 
material or spiritual. When at night she 
went home with her crowd, she met teas- 
ing voices on every side. 

“Say, Rose, how’s your kindergar- 
ten?” 

“‘When’d you take to nursing, Rose?”’ 

‘Rosie, you’d better watch out—she’ll 
tun away if you don’t keep your eye 
out.” 

“T’ll lend you apron-strings when yours 
give out,” 

“Sh! Don’t say nothing—you’ll hurt 
her feelings, poor little Rose!” 

Rose, however, was fully equal to her 
own defense; she tossed back merry 
chaff right and left, shrieks of laughter 
bearing witness to the accuracy of her 
aim; all through supper she kept the 
table in an uproar. But when it was 
over she suddenly disappeared. The oth- 
ers hunted for her a while—there wag 
some excursion afoot—and then gave it 
up. Pleasures were scanty enough in 
their lives; they could not afford to lose 
one, even for Rose. 

Rose meanwhile was climbing the stairs 
to Naomi’s room. She knocked once or 
twice, but, receiving no answer, pushed 
the door open and walked in. Naomi 
was sitting by the window in the dark. 
She started as the girl’s step reached her 
consciousness, and Rose heard the rustle 
of a letter in her hand. 

The girl stopped in the middle of the 
room, her high, nervous voice searching 
the darkness. ‘Seems to me you ain’t 
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very livelyin here. Mebbe it’s a sign out 
that you don’t want visitors.” 

Naomi rose confusedly. 
thinking—I didn’t notice. 
light,”’ she said. 

Rose felt her way to a chair and 
waited. The light, when Naomi’s un- 
steady fingers had summoned it, betrayed 
a face not yet wholly under control. 

“I guess you’re homesick,” Rose re- 
marked, briefly. 

“T’ve just had a letter from my little 
sister.’ The words halted; Naomi had 
not yet gotten used to that letter, with 
certain underscored phrases—‘“‘ a disgrace 
to the family, Naomi!” ‘‘and to go and 
spoil my honeymoon, too—you might at 
least have waited!” 

Rose’s thoughts traveled a different 
way. ‘Is she any like me?” she asked. 

“Ono, not a mite!’”’ The words, hasty 
and disclaiming, were out before Naomi 
could restrain them. ‘‘She’s real dark,” 
she added, awkwardly, ‘‘and small. She 
don’t look any like me.” 

Rose stared gloomily out into the hall. 

‘*1’d a-been’s good as her if I’d lived in 
the country!” she burst out. ‘’Tain’t 
fair—lots o’ things ain’t fair! ”’ 

Naomi’s gentle face was full of trouble; 
in spite of her forty years she was far 
more ef a child than this slender, sharp- 
faced girl, and she felt her disadvantage. 

“T wouldn’t talk soif I was you,” she 
said, but she knew that it was hopelessly 
inadequate. 

Rose went on as if she had not heard. 

**T do lots of things she wouldn’t do,” 
she said, defiantly. ‘‘I go round with 
Jim Hopkins—you wouldn’t let Jim walk 
on the same side of the street with her. 
I don’t like him, but I know enough not 
to let him come round when he’s been 
drinking, and lots o’ the girls rave over 
him ’cause he’s good-looking, and I like 
to stirthem up. A girl’s got to have fun 
somehow.” 

‘0, my dear!” Naomi cried. 

Rose laughed. It wasn’t a happy 
laugh. 

‘‘I knew it would shock you, but I’m 
honest, anyhow. Now you know you can 
turn me out if you want to. I’ll go if 
you say the word.” <A ragged cough 
stopped her; she fought with it angrily. 
* Horrid old thing! Ican’t get rid of it,” 
she gasped. 

“You hadn’t ought to be working in 
that mill,’”’ Naomi said, her voice full of 
pity. 

Rose turned on her, sharply; she was 
all thorns that night. 

‘*What’s a girl going to do? I’ve got 
to live somehow. Mebbe I’ll marry Jim 
Hopkins. I think I will sometimes, just 
for spite. We'd quarrel like cats and 
dogs, but I’d get out of the mill, at least.” 
She stopped short, puzzled by the sudden 
sternness of Naomi’s eyes. 

“But that wouldn’t be honest!” the 
woman cried, in horror. 

**Wouldn’t it?’’ Rose retorted, idly. 
‘* Well, mebbe ’twouldn’t. I don’t know’s 
I ever thought about that.” Her voice 
was careless and indifferent, but she sat 
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silent for a long while after that, staring 
down into a shadow under the table. 
When she rose, it was without any apol- 
ogy. 

‘‘I’’m coming up here sometimes,” she 
said. ‘‘ Mebbe I’ll talk and mebbe I'll 
just sit mum, but you’re going to let me 
because if ’twas your sister instead of me 
you’d want somebody to do it for her.’ 
And without even a glance she left the 
room. 

Naomi slept but little that night, and it 
was not the imprisoning of the city atmos- 
phere that kept her awake; she was 
thinking over Hetty’s letter. and the 
strange visit from the other girl so un- 
like Hetty that she could not name them 
in the same sentence; yet the other girl 
would never have written that letter. 
Tossing restless, worn by passionate long- 
ing for her own beautiful, clean, sweet- 
scented home, a new thought came to 
Naomi Palmer. She spoke it out slowly 
in words to the great, steady darkness 
which, alone of all her surroundings, 
looked upon her with familiar face. 

‘*Mebbe there’s different ways of being 
honest ; mebbe ’twasn’t honest for me to 
have so much all to myself when there’s 
girls like that in the world wanting sun- 
shine and pure air.” 

It was a startling thought; no one in 
East Doxbury had ever had one like it; 
and since to this woman honesty was as 
the very breath of life, it was not strange 
that it kept her awake for hours, 

It was, after all, a very little while be- 
fore she had settled into her life; she 
would not have believed that she could 
live so comfortably without the silver 
mornings and sweet blessed twilights of 
her memory. But work filled her days 
and brought a steadfast comrade, weari- 
ness, to shorten her nights, and so the 
weeks passed by. There were a few 
women of her age in the mill, but she was 
not one to make acquaintance easily, and 
she would have lived her life alone but 
for Rose. Rose came often, came in a 
hundred different moods, yet somehow it 
was not long before Rose knew all about 
the garden with the gooseberry bushes 
down in the south corner, and the dusty 
miller that never could be rooted out and 
the johnny-jump-ups that thrust their 
saucy faces everywhere. She knew the 
house too, even to the lamp mats and 
cornucopia vase; she could have found 
her way about it everywhere with her 
eyes shut. 

So the months followed the weeks and 
Thanksgiving time came. Hetty and 
Will wrote for Naomi, but she had lived 
so close to content those past weeks that 
she dared not trust herself to Hetty. It 
would take days to get over it, she said 
to herself soberly, for the thought of the 
old home and the one face that had claim 
upon her urged her strongly, this first 
Thanksgiving time, away from it. So 
she wrote her letter saying that perhaps 
she would come at Christmas, but she 
didn’t think she’d better for Thanks- 
giving. That was Monday. Wednesday, 
a little late, and weary with heart-long- 
ing, she pushed open her door. In the 
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middle of the room was Rose seated upon 
a big box. Rose sprang up and danced 
about it. 

“It’s Thanksgiving!” she cried. ‘I 
feel it, I smell it—I almost taste it. Do 
open it, Miss Naomi—I’ve got tosee. I 
never saw a real Thanksgiving in my 
life. Here’s a hammer—I ran down and 
borrowed one as soon as I saw the box. 
If you don’t want me here I’ll go out 
and stand on the landing till you say I 
can come in.” 

‘‘T guess you needn’t go,” Naomi re- 
turned. She took up the hammer, but 
her hand was trembling too much. She 
gave it to the girl. ‘You open it—I 
can’t!” she gasped. 

Rose snatched it exultantly; she was 
slender, but her wrists were like steel. 
In two minutes she had hammered and 
pried off- the boards; then she walked 
across to the window, but Naomi called 
her back. 

“‘T want you should unpack it too,”’ she 
said. ; 

It was a generous country box, with 
a turkey already cooked, and mince pies 
and doughnuts and apples, and a big roll 
of butter wrapped in white cloth. Rose’s 
eyes shone till it seemed as if there were 
splinters of light in them. 

““O my!” she cried; then she stopped 
at the sight of Naomi’s face. 

“Can you get some of the girls to help 
you eat them?” Naomi asked. 

Rose, sensitive and sympathetic, leaped 
directly to the unspoken purpose. 

“Yowre going home tonight!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Naomi’s quiet voice was thrilled with 
a tone she never had heard before. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘I’m going home 
tonight.” 

An hour later Naomi was leaning back 
in her seat breathless, dismayed. Already 
the force of the impulse which had mas- 
tered her had spent itself, and now, as 
the train rushed through the darkness, 
she felt as if she was being whirled into 
unknown conditions full of terror. Naomi 
Palmer had no drop of adventure spirit 
in her veins. She had lived her life as 
contentedly as one of her own homely 
annuals, lifting its blossoms year after 
year from the same garden border ; neces- 
sity—the inevitable necessity of her 
strenuous honesty—had transplanted her 
for a time, and the transplanting had 
been a shock which called for all her 
powers of resistance ; but this blind freak 
of Thanksgiving Eve—it was as if some 
tremendous force had sent this same 
humble little plant whirling out into 
space. She had plenty of time to review 
her madness in the three hours’ ride. 
Rose, with that curiously swift instinct 
of hers, had done all that could be done 
in those few hurried moments before 
she started. She had packed her bag— 
remembering even to slip in a box of 
matches—and had put up a lunch from 
the Thanksgiving box ; but contingencies, 
threatening and sinister, kept trooping 
out from the darkness to leer tauntingly 
at her—the walk upto the house after 
ten o’clock at night, the cold chill of 
the rooms, the bringing in wood for fire, 
the damp bedding—a thousand things 
unsentimental and intrusive. 

‘* Mercy on us,” she groaned, ‘‘I dunno 
what I was thinking of to undertake sech 
a thing—I must have been bewitched out 
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of my senses. It was the box that did it; 
seemed as if something came out of that 
box when I smelled them apples and all 
that jest wentalloverme. Seemed as if I 
couldn’t stand it another minute not to 
be home Thanksgiving Day—I’d got to 
go, come what would!” 

She pressed her face against the win- 
dow, trying to snatch some familiar scene 
from the rushing darkness, but she saw 
only the mocking reflection of the lighted 
ear. How she hated it—the light, the 
narrow, crowded place, the noise and jar; 
it reminded her of the mill. And sud- 
denly, with the thought of that which 
was waiting, a great peace fell softly 
upon her fear and quietedit. Tobe again 
where there was space to see the stars 
and a hush in which to hear the night’s 
beautiful, familiar voices! 

**T dunno’s I’m going to mind the walk 
any great afterall,” she thought, joyously. 
“*T will be better than getting in in the 
daytime and meeting folks. I don’t want 
to see folks—not at first. I want to get 
the feel of home for a spell. Then along 
in the afternoon, when I’m sort o’ rested 
up, I’ll go over and see Hetty.” 

The vision of home grew fairer and 
fairer; one by one the ugly terrors shrank 
away before it. When at last she stepped 
out of the cars into the still, frosty night 
joy took mighty possession of her. 

“O my soul, ain’t it sweet and still and 
—living, again!’’ she cried, back to exult- 
ant thrills that stirred her. 

It was very still, and she had never 
been out alone so late before, yet so ea- 
gerly did memories throng about her that 
she knew no loneliness. When she reached 
her house at last and fitted the key to the 
lock, it was not nervousness that shook 
her. 

It was the key to the sitting-room door 
that she had—Hetty had the other. As 
it creaked slowly open, Naomi prepared 
herself for a rush of chill air; but none 
came—instead a homely warmth wrapped 
her as she stepped into the room. She 
knew in a moment how it was—that Will 
or Hetty had had a fire in the house some- 
time that day—but it seemed none the 
less a miracle. 

“Ain't it jest providential!’’ she 
theught, almost with awe; and unccn- 
sciously her spirit caught a note of joyous 
expectancy. ‘‘Mercy on us, ain’t I glad 
I come! It feels somehow like summer 
mornings—I shouldn’t be a mite surprised 
to smell roses any minute. I hadn’t a 
notion how good ’twas going to be.” 

She felt her way slowly through to the 
kitchen; there her hand fell upon her fa- 
ther’s chair, and in the darkness she 
smoothed it lovingly. Though dimly 
comprehended, it stood to her for all that 
should have been, and so, perhaps, in 
some far-off, unknown place of beauty, 
was yet to be. 

“Tt will be real good to see that again,” 
she said. 

There were, of course, no lamps filled, 
but there were candles. She found one 
and lit it, and then stood looking about. 
The. candle made only a dim patch of 
light in the darkness, but she needed no 
more; indeed, she did not realize that it 
was not light, so fully did memory illu- 
mine it all. ; 

“‘T’ve got a deal to be thankful for,” 
she said, and she spoke soberly, as one 
made serious by great duty. 


Presently she roused to the joy that 
there were things to do. She laid aside 
her wraps and took down a quilted hood 
and little red and black shawl from the 
back porch. A candle-lantern was hang- 
ing there, too; she lit it and went out to 
the shed for wood. As she filled her bas- 
ket all the weeks between fell away from 
her—she was at home; except for an un- 
wonted keenness of flavor that absence 
had given common tasks, she never had 
been away. 

She made a fire in the sitting-room 
stove and put a couple of sheets to dry 
before it; while they were drying she 
went about taking the coverings from 
furniture and restoring things to their 
wonted places. She was to have her 
home but for a day, but so much the 
more reason that the day should miss 
nothing. She hesitated before the clock, 
since she did not know the hour, but 
finally set it by guess. 

“*Twouldn’t seem right to come down 
and not hear that a-going,” she said, as 
at last she took her candle and went up 
stairs. The old clock had a sober and 
ponderous tick, but it sounded in her 
ears like a triumphal march. So she en- 
tered upon her Thanksgiving Day. 


(To be concluded.) 





The Mayhew Memorial 


Nearly 250 years ago Rev. Thomas Mayhew, 
Jr., first pastor of the Church of Christ of 
Martha’s Vineyard, bade farewell to the In- 
dians, to whom he had faithfully preached 





the gospel, and turned his face toward Eng- 
land. But, though they looked for his return, 
the good ship with which he sailed perished, 
with all her precious burden. Yet the Indi- 
ans never forgot his ministry, and tradition 
says that whenever they passed the parting 
spot they placed a stone there, which grew to 
be a landmark. often mentioned in surveys of 
olden time. 

The man and his service as one of the earli- 
est missionaries to the New England Indians 
have been recalled in the unveiling of a tablet 
to his memory by the Vineyard Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
July 25. The bowlder supporting the tablet 
was a gift from the resident Indians of Gay 
Head. It is at the “Place of the Wayside,” 
about four and a quarter miles west of Ed- 
gartown, and rests upon some of the very 
stones which Mayhew’s faithful disciples 
placed for a memorial to their teacher. The 
exercises accompanying the unveiling in- 
cluded a history of the memorial movement 
by Miss Harriet M. Pease, a sketch of the 
career of the missionary by Dr. C. E. Banks, 
and a poem by Miss F. F. Deane. The com- 
memorative address was by Rev. T. F. Waters. 
His intimate knowledge of the times of May- 
hew and the history of missionary effort in 
behalf of the Indians of New England gave 
the address unusual interest and value. 
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Our Missionary Magazines 


Shall They Be Consolidated 


The Committee of Nine, appointed to consider the subject of the federation or consolidation of our six benevolent societies, 


favored the issue of one missionary magazine. Their report on this subject is as follows: 


“That the intelligent acquaintance of the 


members of our congregations with the progress and demands of our philanthropic and missionary enterprises will be best secured by 
the publication of a single attractive monthly magazine, in the maintenance of which each society should bear its appropriate share.” 
In order to put before the churches the information necessary to a fair understanding of the situation, therefore, we have asked the 


secretaries of the societies to reply to five questions as given below, and to state frankly their personal opinions on the matter. 


publish herewith their replies, and comment on them elsewhere. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is the circulation of your period- 
ical? 

?, Has there been any appreciable gain or 
loss during the last five years ? 

3. How many paying subscribers have you ? 

4. How much does the publication cost your 
society in excess of receipts and advertise- 
ments ? 

5. Do you favor one union magazine? If 
so, will you outline briefly your views as to 
its nature and the way tn which it should be 
put on the market ? 


The American Board 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD 


1. About 18,000. 

2. A slight gain in subscribers within recent 
years. 

3. About 9,000, 

4. The total net cost was $5,485.55, which is 
less than seven tenths of one per cent. of the 
income of the Board for the year. This cost 
would be greatly reduced were it not for the 
sending of the magazine without charge to 
honorary members and pastors of contribut- 
ing churehes and donors of $10and upwards. 

5. The American Board has over 500 mis- 
sionaries in distant parts of the world. How 
can they be kept in close touch with their 
supporters at home? Certainly not without 
frequent communications from them or about 
them. In this respect the work abroad differs 
somewhat from that at home. To curtail 
information concerning our missionaries in 
other continents would be like cutting some 
of the strands of the ocean cable which keeps 
us daily in ‘sympathetic touch with all the 
world. Compression may be carried so far as 
to press out the life. There are persons, min- 
isters and laymen, who seem to be absorbed 
in studies or in local interests so that they do 
not find time for studying the present prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God, or for reading the 
acts of modern apostles who are today send- 
ing aecounts of heroic labors in hundreds of 
stations in different parts of the world. But 
such persons should remember that there are 
thousands of earnest souls, giving and pray- 
ing for the coming of the Lord’s kingdom, 
who greatly prize and who absolutely need 
these full and frequent tidings from the mis- 
sionaries in the field to kindle their zeal and 
call forth their gifts and prayers. The Church 
Missionary Society of Great Britain, than 
which no foreign missionary society is larger 
or more successful, has six distinct monthly 
periodicals of its own, besides two quarterly 
papers. 

In these days every great branch of indus- 
try has its special organ, one or many, and 
even petty trades must publish each a paper 
devoted to its own interests. And the vast 
and varied work of foreign missions of the 
Congregational churches, embracing several 
branches of Christian labor, which in the 
homeland have each a separate society to care 
for it, cannot be adequately presented in a 
few pages of a monthly magazine largely de- 
voted to other and important objects. The 
result would be a decrease, first in knowl- 
edge, next in interest, then in prayers and 
gifts. Experiments in the line of restricting 


information are proving, and must prove, 
failures. Testimonies on this point coming 
from other denominations are numerous and 
emphatic. E. E. STRONG, 
Editor Missionary Herald. 


American Missionary Association 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 


1. 20,000. The last quarterly was entirely 
exhausted and we had tu decline some orders 
received. 

2. Neither. 

3. The number of paid-up subscribers it is 
difficult to give. Life members paying $30 
at one time receive the quarterly. 

4. The publication of the magazine is esti- 
mated in our report to cost $2,194 in excess 
of receipts. 

5. The American Missionary Association 
has expressed itself in favor of a single maga- 
zine. As to my personal judgment, I believe 
such a magazine if properly conducted might 
be useful. Such’a union magazine, however, 
would have to carry an immense amount of 
unpaid material if it began to meet the needs 
of the societies and of the missionary work as 
awhole. It could not be put upon a paying 
basis and answer the ends accomplished by 
the present magazines. 

For the last three years 508 life members 
have been added to our list, each paying $30, 
making more than $15,000. I have no doubt 
that the magazine often secures these member- 
ships. I have traced several legacies since I 
have been connected with the A. M. A. that 
eame directly from the influence of the maga- 
zine. I do not look upon it as a periodical 
published for an income. It is really a most 
effective way of circulating information and 
stimulating collections. If we did not pub- 
lish a magazine we should have to publish 
substantially the contents of the magazine 
in the form of leaflets. 

The report of receipts is of much valuein my 
judgment. It isan absolute security against 
any mistakes or misdirection of funds on 
the part of any society. In a union magazine 
these financial reports would take a good 
many pages. C. J. RYDER, 

Editor and Secretary. 


The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society 
THE HOME MISSIONARY 


1. 20,387. 

2. Circulation was reduced within the past 
five years (by cutting down the free list) from 
25,550 to 20,387. 

3. 860 persons send us each thirty cents 
a year for the magazine. There are life 
members who by the payment of $50 into the 
treasury intend to cover the cost of their 
subscriptions to the Home Missionary for 
life, and there are annual donors to the 
amount of $10 who request us, in-view of 
that donation, that their names be entered 
upon our mailing lists for one year. 

4. It does not cost us a dollar if you in- 
clude among subscribers the classes above 
named. If, however, you include only those 


We 


who pay thirty cents per year, the magazine 
costs $3,000 per annum. 

5. The Home Missionary Society at its late 
meeting put itself on record in favor of one 
magazine for all the societies; but it went 
no further in settling the details than to ap- 
point a committee of five to co-operate with 
similar committees appointed by other so- 
eieties in proposing a scheme for editing and 
putting on the market such a magazine, 
this committee to report at some future time. 
I do not feel that it would be called courteous 
of an officer of the society to express any 
opinion until this committee has been heard 
and its report adopted. J. B. CLARK, 

Secretary. 


The Congregational Church Building 


Society 
CHURCH BUILDING QUARTERLY 
1. 5,800. 
2. No. 


3. 484. Does not include life members, nor 
pastors of churches and the officers of church 
benevolent societies that send an offering ev- 
ery year. 

4. $1,021.32. 

5. Our board has adopted without alteration 
the report of the committee of nine, advising 
one magazine. 

It seems to me it would be unfair to publish 
the figures of the different societies in refer- 
ence to the net cost of their magazines, unless 
you make a clear statement of the fact that 
some persons make themselves life members 
for the express purpose of receiving the pub- 
lications of the s»ciety. And further, it is 
just that recognition be made of the fact that 
to our certain knowledge every one of the so- 
cieties publishing these magazines has re- 
ceived money through the influence of the 
magazine on the minds of readers who became 
liberal donors. One lady sent me $1,900, and at- 
tributed her gift to the influence of one copy of 
the magazine. Another lady made a donation 
of $35,000, very largely through the influence of 
reading the Church Building Quarterly. She 
so stated in so many words to me before her 
death. A recent legacy of considerable size 
has come to the Home Missionary Society, the 
reason for which the officers could trace in 
no way except through the magazine which 
the person making the will had been taking. 
The late Dr. Strieby and Treasurer Hub- 
bard of the A. M. A. have distinctly claimed 
that the Daniel Hand legacy of more than 
$1,000,000 came to that society through the in- 
fluence of the American Missionary on the 
mind of Mr. Hand, who was a constant reader 
of it. L. H. Coss, 

Secretary. 


Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society 
THE PILGRIM MISSIONARY 


1. 1,000. 

2. We have increased our complimentary 
list. 

3. Only about 100. 

4. About $700. 

5. The directors have voted in its favor. 
Personally I am not enthusiastic about it— 











other denominations which have tried it have 
not made a success either in interest or 


finance. I am in doubt whether we can. It 
would save expense, doubtless, but it might 
also lessen income. If you are going fishing, 
it is not wise to economize in bait. 
G. M. Boynvon, 
Secretary. 


Congregational Education Society 


This society has no periodical at present. 
In response to the last question the late secre- 
tary gave his views as follows: _ 

My own personal opinion, not to commit our 
directors, none of whom has to my knowledge 
taken my ground, and sbme of whom oppose 
it, is in favor of two great societies—home 
and foreign—representatively governed by 
the churches. I think we then should have 
three periodicals: 

1. Foreign missionary (Herald). 

2. Home missionary periodical. 

8. Something to take the place of Congre- 
gational Work in the shape of a bulletin; 
four pages instead of sixteen; good paper; a 
clear, compact abstract or compendium of all 
missionary doings, home or foreign, to cost 
ten cents or less ; to be summary of the news ; 
indicative of notable articles in the other two ; 
a crisp and readable survey, monthly, of the 
whole field. I would call it “ Monthly Bul- 
letin of Congregational Missions.” But all 
this is personal to myself. Cc. O. Day. 


The Six Societies 


CONGREGATIONAL WORK 


1. 51,475. 

2. This is quite a falling off from the first 
year, owing to the fact that at the start the 
paper was subscribed for by a great number 
of churches as churches, with the thought of 
supplying all the families ineach. Only when 
something of this sort is done can a paper 
that is published at so low a price as ten 
cents a year maintain a large subscription 
list. 

3. 51,475. It is ascertained that over 25,000 
of the subscribers at present are connected 
with the smaller and rural churches, very 
largely in the newer regions, where there is 
not such a plethora of literature as there is in 
cities and larger towns. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that the paper reaches a great number 
of families in which were it not for Congre- 
gational Work there would be no missionary 
publication. 

4. For the present year the total cost of 
the paper above its receipts will probably be 
between three and four hundred dollars. 
This deficit is about the same as in each 
previous year. These deficits have been met, 
by a fair apportionment, by the six societies, 
which are responsible for the publication. 

E. E. STRONG, 
Managing Editor pro tem. 





About Men 


Evelyn Baring, now Viscount Cromer, the 
great English administrator of Egypt, has 
been made an earl by King Edward. 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, though immersed 
in imperial affairs, finds time to visit Birm- 
ingham, participate in important municipal 
functions, and show that he retains his in- 
terest in the form of civic life which first 
won his loyalty and service. 


Mr. Joseph Malins, the leading official of 
the Good Templars organization the world 
over, has been in Boston of late receiving 
much attention from local lodges of the order. 
He is reported as saying that Massachusetts 
has the best temperance legislation in the 
world. 


Hitherto England has been supposed to be 
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the refuge of Jews from anti-Semitism. But 
Isaac Suwalsky, editor of an influential East 
End Yiddish journal, says that feeling against 
the Jew is rife in London among all classes 
of society, and worse in the West End than 
in the East End, if a differentiation must 
be made. 


Editorial Opportunities 

Drafts upon editorial helpfulness are many 
and are ungrudgingly responded to within 
our limits of time and opportunity. Our rep- 
utation for omniscience and infallibility seems 
to have gone out to the ends of the earth. We 
are accounted brothers to the dictionary and 
sib to the encyclopedia. The publishers’ lists 
are thought to be our daily meditation and all 
the verse that ever was written since the days 
of David is supposed to be graven in imper- 
ishable characters on the tablets of our mem- 
ory. If any one imagines, however, that we 
bask at ease in the sunlight of our erudite ac- 
complishments, we wish he might, for a day 
or two, have the reading of our mail, and the 
gathering of information from all quarters 
which enables us to reply. Yet we count the 
opportunity of helpfulness as one of our chief 
possessions ; and bear up under the reputation 
of omniscience as bravely as we can. 

Another opportunity which comes to us is 
that of seeing ourselves “as ithers see us ’— 
and is one of the unique privileges of the edi- 
torial chair. If our presumed omniscience 
conduces to our exaltation, this makes us in 
our separate individual capacities sing ex- 
ceeding small. It is true that we have praise 
enough—generous, discriminating, helpful 
praise, which makes work a delight—and 
helpful criticism, which finds warm welcome 
and deliberate consideration ; but we have also 
the criticism of the man (and woman) with 
the microscopic eyes, and the delight in (other 
people’s) failures. If we slip, though it were 
but in the statement of an incidental and in- 
consequential fact, the next mail brings back 
a protest in several keys of utterance, If, in 
treating of the mysteries of nature, human 
and divine, from different viewpoints, after 
an interval of weeks or months an inconsist- 
ency can be discovered in our use of words, 
back from some Western valley or New Eng- 
land hilltop comes a statement of the apparent 
contradiction and a demand for explanation. 
We are hedged in on every side, and if we 
turn the least step from the way thorns and 
briers tear at our garments. 

Then, too, we have from many quarters op- 
portunities of leadership and co-operation. 
How eager we are to make the most of these, 
when they concern the kingdom of God and 
the help of men, we hope our columns show. 
It is for this that we consult and labor, and 
success in this endeavor is our crown of re- 
joicing. There is a weleome always ready for 
any one who will show a new opportunity of 
help in the work Christ gave his people to do 
on earth. 

In regard to the value, timeliness and pro- 
portion of these opportunities of leadership 
and co-operation, however, we must for our 
own purposes be allowed to judge. The man 
who wants us to print a Christmas sermon at 
Easter time, the man who hopes to bring the 
millennium in before next Sunday, or believes 
that his own special grievance is bigger than 
the burden of the world’s sin, will always 
have a respectful hearing, but will never, if 
we can help it, get into print. 

If our readers think we are too solemn at 
times, perhaps it is partly the reaction from 
our private laughter over other opportunities 
which are prescribed for our acceptance. A 
single instance must suffice, and in brief ex- 
tracts from our correspondent’s letters we 
ean hardly hope to carry over to our readers 
the cumulative effect of fun which the origi- 
nals supply. His point is that Christians 
ought to be separate from the world and this 
in the most heavenly fashion—and with this 
we quite agree. How does he propose that 
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we shall set about it? Let him speak for 
himself. 

After complaining of the folly and shame of 
whist parties he goes on: 


But the shame is not all on one side, for my 
friends are ashamed of me. I likeon the Sab- 
bath through the summer to wear a simple, 
trim white robe or gown and golden belt or 
girdle, because it is manifestly so appropriate 
for the day and the occasion, and so in accord 
with the style which our information leads us 
to suppose is prominent in heaven. And, al- 
though very little fault is found with me for 
doing so, I am often at the disadvantage of 
being misunderstood; and some who know 
better feel that by so doing I disgrace religion 
instead of honoring it....And why our 
editors and D. D.’s should be so loath to men- 
tion the proposition I cannot understand, as 
it is undeniably an attempt to embellish our 
religion and restore it to its own, and also to 
separate, isolate and dignify the Sabbath. 


As “editors and [some of us} D. D.’s,” we 
are not at all “loath to mention the proposi- 
tion”; it has done us good; we heartily re- 
spect the Christian earnestness of the pro- 
poser, and we offer it for the consideration of 
our readers. 

Before leaving the subject, however, we 
think it but justice to our correspondent and 
to ourselves to offer a further extract from his 
letters, by way of argument upon the advis- 
ability of this method of testimony. He says: 


A white robe or gown and golden girdle 
constitute the simplest, least expensive, chaste 
and artistic costume known to man. It is ex- 
pressly stated in Dan. 10: 5; Rev. 1: 13 and 
15: 6 to be the costume of some of the highest 
in heaven, and it would be a most appropriate 
and befitting attire for summer Sabbath use 
here; as, manifestly, our earthly Sabbath 
should be as nearly like a day in heaven as 
we can conceive and earthly conditions will 
allow. But it would be such an innovation on 
present styles I very much doubt if you would 
have the courage to call the attention of the 
Christian public to the matter, although its 
general use would do more to separate, grace, 
embellish, dignify and distinguish the Sab- 
bath from the worldly week days (!) than any 
other thing I can conceive of. There would 
be a restraining influence about it which 
would tend in no small degree to keep the Sab- 
bath a quiet day of rest, which so many of us 
so much desire. Although it is a Biblical 
costume and pre-eminently suited for Chris- 
tian Sabbath use, either while at rest or in 
worship, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
the mass of non-churchgoers wovid take to it 
quicker than a majority of professed Chris- 
tians, for in such matters we seem to follow, 
not lead, the world. 


We have shown our courage by calling 
the attention of the Christian public to the 
matter. We have submitted the proposition 
to our home editor, who assures us that the 
garment indicated would, in some cases at 
least, be decidedly becoming, and the chief 
objection would be the expense of the golden 
girdle and of the recurring laundry bills. 
Our theological editor vouches for our cerre- 
spondent’s exegesis of the passages referred 
to. Our business editor comments on the 
boom in white goods which would [follow the 
introduction of the style. But these are mat- 
ters which have little to do with the practica- 
bility of the plan. It must be taught by 
example, and our correspondent, who alone, 
so far as we have learned, has begun that 
teaching, seems to have suffered by the ruf- 
fling of his feelings. He begins one of his 
letters by saying: “I am either a fool, an ec- 
centric, a crank, a luny or something—it mat- 
ters not much which. Of course you will 
know which applies if you take the trouble to 
read this through.”” We have taken the trou- 
ble and are of the opinion that he is a Chris- 
tian brother who is much ahead of his age. 
We shall get to the white robes in due time 
if God will. But in the meantime, even if 
they are “high style in heaven,” we think it 
wiser net to lose our individual inconspicu- 
ousness and calm of mind by making them 4 
feature of our attire on earth. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


August 


No wind, no bird. The river flames like brass. 

On either side, smitten as with a spell 

Of silence, brood the fields. Inthe deep grass, 

Edging the dusty roads, lie as they fell 

Handfuls of shriveled leaves from tree and 
bush, 

But ‘long the orchard fence and at the gate, 

Thrusting their saffron torches through the 
hush, 

Wild lilies blaze, and bees hum soon and late. 

Rust-colored the tall straggling brier, not one 

Rose left. The spider sets its loom up there 

Close to the roots, and spins out in the sun 

A silken web from twig totwig. The air 

Is fullof hot rank scents. Upon the hill 

Drifts the noon’s single cloud, white, glaring, 
still. 


—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 





The Aesthetic Hunger of the 
Poor 
BY JACOB A. RIIS 


A dozen years ago, when my children 
were quite small, I moved from the city 
out into the country among the Long 
Island hills. That spring when the 
daisies bloomed, little ones brought arm- 
fuls of them and asked me to take them 
to ‘the poors” in Mulberry Street. But 
they never got there. Before I had gone 
half a block from the ferry I was held up 
by a shrieking mob of children, who cried 
for the posies and would not let me go 
another step till I had given them one. 
And when they got it they ran, shielding 
the flower with the most jealous care, to 
some place where they could hide and 
gloat over their treasure. They came 
dragging big fat babies and little 
weazened ones that they might get a 
share, and the babies’ eyes grew round 
and big at the sight of the golden glory 
from the fields, the like of which had 
never come that way. The smaller the 
baby—and the poorer—the more wistful 
its look, and so my flowers went. Who 
could have said them no? 

I learned then ,whatI had but vaguely 
understood before, that there is a hunger 
that is worse than that which starves the 
body and gets into the newspapers. All 
children love beauty and beautiful things. 
It is the spark of the divine nature that 
is in them and justifies itself. To that 
ideal their souls grow. When they cry 
out for it they are trying to tell us, in the 
only way they can, that if we let the slum 
starve the ideal with its dirt and its ugli- 
ness and its hard-trodden mud where 
flowers were meant to grow, we are starv- 
ing that which we little know. A man, 
a human, may grow a big body without a 
soul, but as a citizen, as a mother, he or 
she is worth nothing to the common- 
wealth. The mark they are going to 
leave upon it is the black smudge of the 
slum. 

So when in these latter days we invade 
that slum to make homes there and teach 
the mothers to make them beautiful ; 
when we gather the children into kinder- 
gartens, hang pictures in the schools; 
when we build beautiful new schools and 
public buildings and let in the light, with 
grass and flower and bird, where dark- 


ness and foulness were before ; when we 
teach the children to dance and play and 
enjoy themselves—alas! that it should 
ever be needed—we are trying to wipe off 
the smudge, and to lift the heavy mort- 
gage which it put on the morrow, a 
much heavier one in the loss of citizen- 
ship than any community, even the repub- 
lic, can long endure. We are paying ar- 
rears of debt which we incurred by our 
sad neglect, and we could be about no bet- 
ter business. 

Let us give the children back their 
childhood, their right to worship the 
beautiful, which holds open the gate to 
heaven, and then ask boldly for their 
manhood to help us on toward better 
days. They will not withhold it. 

Years ago when, conscience-striken, we 
began to see things in their true light 
in New York, there was a great meeting 
of clergymen and laymen of all denomi- 
nations in Chickering Hall to discuss 
ways and means of getting hold of the 
mighty multitude in the tenements that 
was drifting away from church and truth. 
They talked wisely—more or less—about 
it, but as to the fact they all agreed. 
In the midst of the discussion a man 
sprang to his feet and cried out: “You 
are all blind! How shall these men and 
women ever understand the love of God 
you speak of, when they see only the 
greed of man!” 

It was as if Paul had spoken and scored 
the tenement house builders. The meet- 
ing went home tothink. That man went 
home to show the faith that was in him. 
He built the first and the finest model 
tenements and gave the people homes. 
There is nothing to compare with the 
Riverside tenements in Brooklyn even 
today. They have a garden, sandhills 
for the children, home and happiness for 
them at all events. The way to the 
understanding of the love of God has 
been left open. No slum landlord blocks 
it. What else is the love of God but the 
love of all he has made beautiful in this 
world? Man has marred enough. Let 
the children dream their dreams ; do not 
let him mar them also. 

“IT would like to be a queen,” wrote 
a little girl from one of the tall Jewish 
tenements on the East Side in her compo- 
sition book, ‘‘and sit in my palace with 
diamonds all around me, and own the 
city and eat with the king good food. 

“J would wear the diamond crown on 
my head and read good books in my 
palace, and when the children would 
come in I would give them good fruits. 
I would have many servants to keep my 
palace clean and sweep the floor while 
I am away with the king for a walk. 

“‘T would have money, all that I would 
need to make me happy.” 

My little friend may never wear a 
diamond crown on her head and it does 
not matter if she does not. She will not 


-be happier for that. But her dream will 


come true if some day she is queen of her 
own home, even if she has to sweep the 
floor herself. To that we can help her 
by moving the snags away that would 
hinder, and let us be glad that the chance 
is ours, for of happy homes the happiness 
of our country is built. 


The Face in the Glass 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


Two large, mournful eyes, straight 
brown hair combed back from a high 
forehead, dark skin and a sad little 
mouth—that was what Em’ly Caroline 
saw every time she looked in the glass 
that hung over the teacher’s desk at 
school. Em’ly hated that glass, and she 
hated the face in it, too. Sometimes she 
imagined herself asking the teacher to 
please to take the glass home with her, 
but every noon Em’ly Caroline watched 
Miss Smith put on her hat, take the key 
out of her desk and start away locking 
the door behind her, and not a word ever 
came out of Em’ly’s mouth excepting a 
meek ‘‘ Good-by, teacher.” 

It was a bare little schoolroom, con. 
taining only a big, ugly stove, many bat- 
tered benches, the teacher’s desk and 
blackboards all around the room with ex- 
amples on them that made Em’ly Caro. 
line sick at heart to look at because they 
were so hard to understand. The win. 
dows were high, and Em’ly never climbed 
up to look out, fearing she might see 
something coming out of the woods. Al} 
the other children went home to their 
dinner, but Em’ly Caroline lived too far 
away. So there she stayed a whole hour 
all alone with that mournful little face 
in the glass for company. Sometimes 
she sat down and cried after taking a 
look, and once in a great while she boldly 
made a face at it. It was her very own 
face, Em’ly Caroline knew that well 
enough, and she never wondered that the 
teacher lost patience with her or that the 
scholars made fun of her. Even her own 
grandmother couldn’t find any real good 
excuse for her, and as for her aunts, 
Aunt Bathia and Aunt Sue, Em’ly Caro. 
line’s heart almost stopped beating when- 
ever their names were mentioned. 

* The night when Em’ly’s Cousin Rosa- 
belle was coming to make a visit the 
aunts were invited over to tea. The 
stage happened to be late, and, as the 
aunts were obliged to go home early, they 
all sat down to supper before Rosabelle 
and her mother arrived. Em’ly Caroline 
couldn’t have told afterward what was 
on the table. 

“‘They say Rosabelle’s real smart with 
her books,” said Em’ly’s mother. “I 
s’pose she’s way ahead of Em’ly Caro. 
line.” 

The hot blood rushed all over Em’ly’s 
face, for everybody at the table knew 
how dull she was. 

“Well,” sniffed Aunt Bathia, “I can 
assure you that Rosabelle’s mother never 
has to drive her to school. She’s always 
ready and glad to go.” / 

Em’ly Caroline kept her eyes on her 
plate and tried hard to swallow what was 
in. her mouth. She remembered very 
well once when Aunt Bathia was there 
visiting she had sat down on the roadside 

and cried instead of hurrying along to 
school. Aunt Bathia had caught her at 
it, and Em’ly knew she had never for- 
gotten. 

‘**Rosabelle’s a real pretty child,” said 
Aunt Sue, ‘and I don’t know’s I ever 
heard her cry.” 
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Em’ly Caroline wouldn't have looked 
up then and met those two pairs of scorn- 
ful eyes for the world. 

“Pity Em’ly couldn’t take lessons of 
her Cousin Rosabelle,’’ Brother James 
remarked ; and then, just as Em'ly was 
longing to creep away under the table, 
she heard a knock at the door, and there 
was Rosabelle and her mother. 

Em’ly Caroline had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful as her Cousin Rosa- 
belle. She had white skin and pretty, 
light curls; her eyes were blue, and she 
walked right round the table and kissed 
everybody without being told—Em’ly Car- 
oline’ couldn’t take her eyes off of her. 
Rosabelle wasn’t one bit afraid of all the 
strangers, not even when everybody was 
looking at her and talking about her, 
and when Em'ly’s father and Brother 
James asked Rosabelle questions she 
spoke up as quickly and laughed as Em’ ly 
Caroline had never dreamed of laughing. 

“Seems to me your Em’ly Caroline’s a 
dreadful sober little piece, isn’t she?” 
asked Mrs. Tenny, Rosabelle’s mother, 
“not much like my Rosabelle.” 

“No, she isn’t much like Rosabelle,” 
sighed Em’ly’s mother. 

“Terrible dark, isn’t she?” said Mrs. 
Tenny. 

“Yes, she’s dark,”’ admitted Em’ly’s 
mother, with another sigh. 

*““Who does she take after? I can’t 
see as she favors any of our folks.” 

“No,” snapped Aunt Sue, “she isn’t 
like our folks. Rosabelle’s like our 
folks.” 

Everybody began to talk about Rosa- 
belle now, and Em’ly Caroline took a 
long breath of rellef. 

The next day after Rosabelle came 
Mrs. Tenny decided to send her to school 
with Em'ly Caroline. “I guess I won’t 
have her go but half a day,” she said to 
Em’ly’s mother. “I think that’s enough 
for her this spring. Being brought up in 
the city so, she isn’t streng like Em’ly.” 

Em’ly was happy to have Rosabelle’s 
company, and she walked in the grass all 
the way to school so that Rosabelle might 
have the path. At the schoolhouse the 
children crowded around them and were 
very kind to Em’ly because she was Rosa- 
belle’s cousin. Miss Smith, who was al- 
most always cross, smiled whenever she 
looked at Rosabelle. 

Em’ly’s days would have been quite 
happy now if only Rosabelle could have 
stayed with her through the noon hour, 
but every day she tripped away, leaving 
Em’ly Caroline with the same old things 
to look at—the big stove, the blackboards, 
the empty benches. Em’ly felt as if they 
all knew she was dark and homely and 
dull. She tried hard to think only of 
pretty Rosabelle, but that little, mournful 
face in the glass would thrust itself in be- 
fore Rosabelle’s even when she turned 
her back. Em’ly Caroline hated that face 
worse than ever since Rosabelle came. 

But changes come into everybody’s life, 
even into a little, lonely schoolgirl’s. 
One bright, sunny day, after long days of 
rain, Em’ly and Rosabelle were on their 
way to school. Suddenly they looked up 
and spied a field of buttercups. Rosa- 
belle had never picked buttercups in her 
life, and after she had picked one bunch 
she wanted to pick another. Em’ly helped 
her and then urged her to hurry, because 
it was almost school time. 


**T don’t want to go to that old school, I 
don’t like it,’’ said Rosabelle, decidedly. 

Em’ly Caroline stared at her. 

“No, and I’m not going,” continued 
Rosabelle. ‘I’m just going to pick these 
flowers. It isn’t my school, anyway.” 

“But you didn’t ask your mother,” 
said Em'ly. 

“TI don’t care,” replied Rosabelle. And 
then Em’ly trudged off to school alone. 
At night, when she came into the yard, 
Rosabelle met her. ‘Don’t tell’em that 
I didn’t go to school, will you? They 
didn’t ask me a word, and they don’t 
know.” 

Em’ly stared at Rosabelle and shook 
her head. 

“No, I won’t tell,” she said, and then 
fell to thinking. 

At the supper table something hap- 
pened that made Em’ly Caroline think 
harder than ever. 

*“ Where'd you get all those buttercups, 
Rosabelle, you brought home this noon?” 
asked Aunt Sue, who was there spending 
the day. ‘I didn’t see one on the road 
when I came along. Must have taken an 
hour to pick them.” 

Rosabelle looked at Em’ly Caroline and 
then spoke up just as if she were telling 
the truth. ‘The children gave them to 
me,” she said. 

“‘Didn’t.they give you any, Em’ly Car- 
oline?” asked Aunt Sue. 

“*No, they didn’t,” said Em’ly. 

“Rosabelle was always a favorite,” 
said Mrs. Tenny. 

Em’ly didn’t look at Rosabelle once dur- 
ing supper. No, nor during breakfast 
next morning. It seemed to her that 
Rosabelle’s pretty face must be all spoiled 
and she couldn’t bear to look at her. 

At noon, when she was alone again, 
she climbed up and looked at the face in 
the glass. It was a straightforward gaze 
that she met, and Em’ly looked at the 
face along time. At length she spoke to 
it. ‘* You wouldn't lie, would you ?”’ said 
Em’ly Caroline. And the big dark eyes 
and the little firm mouth, and even the 
nose and the high forehead, seemed to 
say, ‘“No! No! No!” 

“T’ll never make faces at you again,” 
said Em’ly, “never.” 

“Certainly not,” said the face. 

“T won’t cry about you, either.” 

“I'd be ashamed to have you,” said the 
face. 

It was strange, perhaps, but Em’ly 
wasn’t afraid that noon, and she climbed 
up and looked out of the window and 
watched the trees and the birds and the 
spring blossoms. She wasn’t afraid 
when school began either, and she an- 
swered questions very well indeed. 

Even Aunt Sue and Aunt Bathia 
noticed a change in Em’ly Caroline. “I 
wouldn’t wonder if the child turned out 
all right after all,” they said one day. 

“©, Em’ly Caroline isn’t the worst 
child that ever lived,’”’ said grandmother. 

Em’ly looked up quickly. ‘“‘How’d you 
know, grandmother?” the question came 
out before Em’ly Caroline thought. 

“Why, child,” said grandmother, “‘ you 
didn’t suppose you were, did you?” 

Em’ly shook herhead. “I used to,” she 
said, “‘but I don’t now,” and that was 
every word Em’ly Caroline would say 
on the subject. She kept her word to 
the face in the glass and never made 
faces at it or eried over it any more. 
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Closet and Altar 


They shall still bring forth fruit in old age. 





Undoubtedly the after half of life is 
the best working time. Beautiful is 
youth’s enthusiasm and grand are its 
achievements, but the most solid and 
permanent good is done by the persistent 
strength and wide experience of middle 
life. Contentment rarely comes till then; 
not mere resignation, a passive acquies. 
cence in what cannot be removed, but 
active contentment.—Dinah M. Craik. 





Of all children, how can the children of 
God be o!d?—George Macdonald. 





There are some things that get better 
with age. A true and noble friendship 
increases in its value as time goes on, 
This is especially true when you can add 
immortal youth to your friend. Christ 
never gets old.— Louis A. Banks. 





My God, my everlasting hope, 
I live upon thy truth ; 

Thy hands have held my childhood up, 
And strengthened all my youth. 


Still has my life new wonders seen 
Repeated every year ; 

Behold my days that yet remain, 
I trust them to thy care. 


Cast me not off when strength declines, 
When hoary hairs arise ; 
And round me let thy glory shina 
Whene’er thy servant dies. — 
—Isaac Watts. 





One thing I know, and can conceive 
more beautiful than youth—viz., that 
rare form of old age which unites the 
pleasantness of an unruftled front with 
the beauty of purified emotion and the 
sublimity of grave experience.—J. Stuart 
Blackie. ; 





A true Christian is neither fond of life, 
nor weary of it—Thomas Wilson. 





Each time hath its burden, and that 
which may justly work our weariness, 
yet infancy longeth after youth, and 
youth after more age; and he that is 
very old, as he is a child for simplicity, 
so he would be for years.. I account old 
age the best of the three; partly for that 
it hath passed through the folly and dis- 
order of the others; partly for that the 
inconveniences of this are but bodily, 
with a bettered estate of the mind; and 
partly for that it is nearest to dissolu- 
tion.—Joseph Hall. 


Help us,O God our Father, not to 
be so much in love with earth that 
Thy summons to depart shall be a 
bitter disappointment. Nor let our 
hearts be fixed upon the passions and 
desires of youth, lest age should find 
pore om mo ae pleasures. = 
us, through years of waning strength, 
the comfort of a cheerful heart and 
quiet trust in Thee. Make us a bless- 
ing to those who are about us, and, if 
it please Thee, may we still bring forth 
fruit in old age. Spare us, we beseech 
thee, lingering disease and helplessness 
and let us not become a burden to 
those we love. Sustain us in every 
deprivation and through all our losses 
fill our hearts with peace. So may we 
wait with patience for the end of earth 
in joyful expectation of the better life 


with Christ. Amen. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Conversation Corner 


GIRLS: By this time I suppose 

that most of you are off on your 
vacations, or are planning your short 
pleasure trips from home. Well, I have 
taken one vacation. It lasted a day and 
a half. It was on a fine old farm in New 
Hampshire. I was fortunate in finding 
there three Corner children from a Mass- 
achusetts city, just out of school, and all 
ready for rest—of the most lively kind. 
We swung, we climbed the tail tree in 
the dooryard (coniferous, deciduous and, I 
judge, slightly resinous) and jumped on 
the haymows in the great barn. The cli- 
max of our aspiration was at its highest 
when we climbed up into the cupola of 
the barn, took out one of the windows 
and enjoyed the breeze and the view. 
One of the party went out on the ridge- 
pole, and got for you a picture of the 
others, sitting in the window. Don’t 
they look happy ? 

The reference to the tree leads me to 
suggest to you again the grand opportu- 
nity, during the vacation time, for learning 
all you can about natural history 


D'= CORNER BOYS AND 


sands of people are waiting on the border 
to secure homesteads in this tract, which 
are given by the Government to actual 
settlers under certain conditions. When 
the previous grants in this new territory 
were thrown open in 1889, 1891 and 1893, 
there was a terrible rush for the lands, 
those reaching them first having the 
claims. The families who ran or rode 
the fastest won the homesteads! Many 
secretly entered the region beforehand, 
so as to be ready to drive their stakes on 
the best claims at the given hour—they 
were called ‘“Sooners.”’ But now the 
division is to be made by lot, so as to be 
fair to all. How different this is from 
the way Massachusetts or Connecticut 
were settled! I wish Mary R. would 
write us how the new method succeeded. 
Do the settlers have a “‘ quarter section” 
each, or “an eighty’? Do you know 
how much a section contains ? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer very much. I read the letters in 
the Corner every week and like them very 
much. I am nine years old and am in the 





—trees, flowers, ferns, mosses, 
birds, insects. Take some one 
branch and know all you can about 
it, collecting and analyzing speci- 
mens. Not only the play-schools 
of summer, but the regularschools 
encourage now this most sensible 
sort of education in practical 
things. A schoolboy called on me 
a while ago with a very large and 
very beautiful butterfly, for which 
he wished to get the true name by 
looking at pictures in insect books. 
On my desk are two newspaper 
cuttings reporting the work of 
schools in the “‘hill-country” of 
Western Massachusetts. The pu- 
pils in West Hawley made a descrip- 
tive list of fifty different birds, and 
in another town there was a botanical 
contest between two parties, Avis Hale 
(she ought to have been at the head of 
the bird division!) reporting 223 speci- 
mens, and Harry Chapin 199. For practi- 
cal articles on such subjects, and frequent 
lists of text-books about them, I advise 
the Cornerers to consult the (Boston) 
Journal of Education, which they may 
find in their library reading-rooms. 

Before our vacation letters come in, we 
must dispose of letters on hand from va- 
rious parts of the country. 

Dear Mr. Martin : I want to be a Cornerer. 
I am almost 12 years old. I enjoy reading 
the Conversation Corner very much. I am 
living on a claim in Woodward Co., O. T., 
but in the fall I will go back to my home in 
Medford, O. T., and go to school. We are 
ten miles from town. I have three little pet 
chickens. They are black. I call one of 
them Jim Crow, one of them Nellie Gray, and 
one Topsy. A girl friend that lives on a 
claim two miles from here had two rabbits, 
but they both died. 

Gage, O. T. Mary R. 

Do you know what “O. T.” is? We 
have so many states and new “ Possess- 
ions” that it is hard to keep track of 
their abbreviations. I suppose it must 
mean Oklahoma Territory, in which, by 
proclamation of the President, five mil- 
lion acres of land, ceded by the tribes in 
Indian Territory, are to be thrown open 
to new settlers this week. Many thou- 
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fifth grade of school. I have about 700 stamps. 
Corona, Cal. HOLLAND B. 


I cannot find Holland's town on my 
map—is it on the seaside, or does it 
crown some mountain range? 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much inter- 
ested in reading the letters written by the 
Cornerers. Have you room for me in the 
cozy corner? I have two brothers and two 
sisters. We have two cats, Thomas and Topsy, 
and Violet, the kitten. 

Vineland, N. J. JULIE K. 

Come in, all eight of you—plenty of 
room! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was interested in the 
picture of the bears, so I thought I would tell 
you about my pets. They are Tom, a cat; 
Ed and Lucy, turtles; Le Roy, an alligator ; 
and a chicken whose name is ‘“‘Cherubim- 
Seraphim,” because he continually does ery! 

Jacksonville, Fla. THEODORA V. 

Yes, I suppose you can all come in— 
but perhaps we ought to take a vote of 
the members as to Le Roy! 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Am I too old to be 
a Cornerer? We have taken The Congre- 
gationalist a long time and like it very much. 
Papa always reads the Corner to us Sunday 
night. I have only four studies—Latin, Alge- 
bra, English and Botany, but I would rather 
have them than to have a number of little 
studies. I wrote an essay on Signs of Spring, 
and had so much to say I was not able to say 
it all. 

Bridgeport, Ct. Este 8. 


You might write an essay now on Signs 
of Summer; have we sufficient signs to 
prove that this is Summer? 


(For the Old Folks) 
LITERARY FATHERS 


Dear Mr. Martin: I venture to come with 
a question, the answer to which I have tried 
in vain to find. I know who the Father of 
English History is, and the Father of English 
Poetry. But who is called the Father of Eng- 
lish Prose? I shall look for the answer in 
The Congregationalist, for I always read the 
Corner in that splendid paper. 

Norfolk, Mass. A. P, M. 


John Wyckliffe, who first translated 
the whole Bible into English (completed 
1382), has usually been called the Father 
of English Prose, as also the Morning 
Star of the Reformation. A. P.M. might 
have told us what she knew about the 
other Fathers! Is it Chaucer of poetry, 
and Bede of history ? 


“THIRD CLASS READER” 


Dear Mr. Martin: For a long time I have 
been trying to write youa?. Can you unearth 
for me a copy of the “Third Class Reader?’ 
It was used in the schools of Windham, N. H., 
sometime between 1840 and 1850. (Ruswell 
Foster was the teacher.) Not one of our old 
class seems to have a copy. I have seen 
“Third Readers” which were not it. The 
one I mean had in it: 

And did you never train, 

And feel that swelling of the heart 

You ne’er will feel again? 
Mr. Wild of Brooklyn told me he had 
spent many hours at old bookstores, 
hoping to find a copy of the old “ Third 
Class Reader,” butinvain. I feel sure 
ours had blue covers, just as I feel 
sure that the “Young Reader” had 
green covers. The book had also the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise in 
rhyme and this piece: 

When I was young and very gay, 

- O, how I loved Thanksgiving Day! 

Brother and I would dance about, 

And join in many a merry shout. 

O, never, never pie could be 

Good as my mother made for me; 

And James and I, a loving span, 

Ate from the self-same patty pan. 

ITubbardston, Mass. E. 0. H. 


I have examined all the Third Readers 
in my vollection and in the libraries, but 
ean find none with those pieces. But 
some of the Old Folks will know! 


OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been reading in 
the magazines of the good King Alfred the 
Great, and have thought of a book that was 
in our district school library some time in 
the ‘forties.” Beside the “ Rollo Books,” of 
which you speak in the Corner [June 15], 
there was another set for children, the title 
of which I do not remember. One of them 
contained, with other short stories, a dialogue 
of “Alfred and the Cakes.” I can repeat 
nearly all of it from memory. I wonder if 


a 


any of these are in existence now. I never 
saw that dialogue in any other book. 
Amesbury, Mass. M. E. M. 


Even the indefatigable librarian of the 
State Library has been unable to obtain 
a full set of those district school libra- 
ries furnished by the State. He showed 
me what he had, but none of them con- 
tained the-story of the cakes. The an- 
nual report of the Board of Education 
for 1840 has a list of 26 12mo volumes, 
the titles of some of which are very fa- 
miliar to me, for instance, Great Events 
Described by Distinguished Historians, 
Letters on Astronomy, Catharine Beech- 
er’s Treatise on Domestic Economy, etc. 
No doubt some Massachusetts boys and 
girls who read these books fifty years 
ago will remember the Alfred book. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Messages of the Patriarchs to Men of Today’ 


IV. Pray for all Men 


By Rev. A. 


Can we get anything from God by ask- 
ing for it, either for ourselves or for 
others? The governor of Missouri ap- 
pointed last month a day of prayer for 
rain. Comment on his action in the daily 
press indicates general skepticism con- 
cerning the value of prayer for such a 
purpose, on the ground that the processes 
of nature are determined by unchanging 
laws. Recently prayer for the success of 
our army in the Philippines was regarded 
in the same way. It was claimed that 
the forces controlling the result were 
determined beforehand. 

Calvinism taught a fatalism which 
made man helpless morally, yet held him 
responsible for his thoughts and deeds. 
Against this humanity revolted. Modern 
fatalism declares that God is bound by 
immutable laws of nature, while it is 
admitted that men may gain spiritual 
exaltation by praying to him. But be- 
lief will not rest there permanently. 
Changes of mental and spiritual condi- 
tions are no more outside of law than 
physical changes. If individuals may 
pray for anything with hope of answer 
then they may pray for everything they 
need from our Father, who is almighty. 
Ouly on these conditions is it worth 
while to study the first recorded prayer 
in the Bible, that of Abraham for Sodom. 
Four things are of interest in this peti- 
tion: 

1. The object of the prayer. This seems 
to be more in harmony with the noblest 
spirit of our own time than of that when 
the Old Testament was written. It isa 
petition that destruction may be averted 
from a city so wicked that its name has 
become a synonym for wickedness. The 
Hebrews of later times prayed, “Surely 
thou wilt slay the wicked, O God.” ‘Let 
the wicked fall into their own nets.” 
They counted it a promise of God for 
their comfort that “when the wicked are 
eut off, thou shalt see it.” 

But the abiding ideal of Christianity is 
that which the father of the Hebrews 
itlustrated. His prayer was for the 
salvation of the wicked city. Christ 
turned back from the Jewish ideal to 
Abraham, correcting the later law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy.”’ Be like your Father, he 
said, who blesses both the evil and the 
good [Matt. 5: 43-45]. God is the Father 
of all mankind. The message of the first 
and greatest of the patriarchs is, Have 
compassion on all men. That is also the 
message of the greatest of the apostles 
{1 Tim. 2: 1]. 

2. The character of the petitioner. Suc- 
cess in prayer depends on who it is that 
prays. Itis an ancient proverb that “the 
Lord is far from the wicked, but he 
heareth the prayer of. the righteous.” 
Abraham was not perfect, but he was a 
holy man. But for that he would not 
have known of the need of praying for 
Sodom. God took him into his confi- 
dence because he knew his character 
fGen. 18:19]. Abraham was often anx- 
ious about his future, but he had a 

* The Sunday Sehool Lesson for Aug.15. Text, 


Gen. 18: 16, 19-29. International: Lesson, Abra- 
ham’s Late: cession. 





E. DUNNING 


sublime faith. He dared to ask God not 
to do what he feared he would do. But 
he did it with profound humility [vs. 27]. 
He hated wickedness, but he had a chari- 
table disposition. He thought there 
were many more good men in Sodom than 
could be found there. He pressed ear- 
nestly for what he wanted with simple, 
straightforward requests. Six times, 
with the beautiful cities in full view, he 
pleaded that they might not be destroyed. 
Holiness, faith, humility, charity, earnest- 
ness give power in prayer. Whether or 
not they operate according to immutable 
laws, they do move God. 

3. The reasons urged in the prayer. 
The plea of this old saint rested on good 
foundations. He asked that Sodom be 
saved on account of the righteous men in 
it. Men have always believed that God 
favored the righteous. Jesus said that 
for their sakes the days of destruction of 
the Jewish nation should be shortened. 
Paul declared that God had granted him 
in answer to prayer all his fellow-passen- 
gers and the crew of the wrecked ship he 
sailed in. He said, too, that unbelieving 
Jews were still beloved of God for the 
sake of their righteous fathers. 

Abraham urged also the justice of God 
as a reason for saving Sodom, since it 
would be wrong to punish them with the 
guilty. And his plea throbs throughout 
with an appeal to the divine mercy. The 
value of righteousness, the justice of the 
holy God and the merey of the loving 
Father are reasons that weigh with him 
and weigh the more because his children 
urge them. We may pray with hope 
when we have good reasons for prayer. 
Tennyson spoke the conviction of the 
majority of mankind when he wrote, as 
though it was not their conviction, that 
‘more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of.” 

4. The answer to the prayer. The Lord 
accepted Abraham’s plea, and promised 
to do what he asked. But Sodom was 
destroyed ; and those who do not believe 
prayer has any effect on God might 
naturally say that Abraham’s petition 
was useless. But the fact was that there 
were not ten righteous men in Sodom. 
It must be noted that there is a great 
difference between Lot’s prayer and Abra- 
ham’s. The former asked that one little 
town might be spared in order that he 
might live in it. His prayer, too, was 
answered. But it is chronicled “that 
God remembered Abraham and sent Lot 
out of the midst of the overthrow.” 
God saved Lot, but he could not wisely 
have saved Sodom; and Abraham did 
not ask him to do so when he knew its 
condition. There are limits to the pray- 
ers which are prompted by compassion 
forallmen. Tohavespared Sodom would 
have been to have witheld compassion 
from multitudes that Sodom would have 
corrupted. ‘‘A God all mercy is a God 
unjust.” 





Rey. G. S. Barrett, D. D., one of the ablest 
and most highly honored of English Congre- 
gationalists, in a recent address said, “ Dis- 
guise it as we may, there is little if any room 
for supernatural Christianity in the last de- 
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velopments of the higher criticism.” Signs 
of reaction from extreme views are many in 
England. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 18 24. God’s Requirements, 
Deut. 10: 12-14, 
A clean life and recognition of himself— 


does not this phrase express the unchanging ~ 


requirements of God? Men have often mis. 
understood or misrepresented these simple, 
plain essentials. They have magnified cere- 
monials and creeds, but always there have 
been prophets and seers who have under- 
stood God and have interpreted his wishes to 
their fellowmen. The Bible, more than any 
book, embodies the visions and the teachings 
of such men. Not alone in the New Testa- 
ment is the way of salvation made plain, but 
in frequent passages in the Old Testament, 
like that of our text. Religious trivialities 
and superficialities and all considerations for- 
eign to the main issue are brushed aside, and 
in noble sentences that have lived through 
the ages the clear, absolute desire of God re- 
specting his human creatures is declared. 





A clean life and recognition of himself—in- 
vert the order, if you prefer, but cling to both 
essentials. There can be no divorce between 
religion and morality. If the moral man is 
not religious, something is the matter with 
his morality. If the religious man is not 
moral, something is the matter with his reli- 
gion. Our age is insisting, as no age before 
it, that a man shal! show his faith by his 
works. May we not hope that the counter 
obligation will come to be as generally recog- 
nized, and that no man will consider himself 
righteous unless his soul is constantly open 
toward God. Noman has a right today to be 
an agnostic until he has exhausted all that 
Jesus Christ has to say and to signify with 
reference to the being of God. 





From one point of view these requirements 
are easy, and from another hard. The moral 
and religious life is not foreign to the native 
constitution of man. Religion is not so ab- 
struse a matter on its intellectual side that 
simple minds cannot comprehend it, nor is it 
so distant from the ordinary range of one’s 
affections and desires one must travel far to 
enter therein. “Say not in thine heart «ho 
shall ascend into heaven—the word is very 
nigh thee.” 





But from the other point of view it is hard 
to live the clean life and to give God the con- 
stant recognition that is his due. For as we 
grow in spiritual stature our ideals enlarge 
also. The clean life, the virtuous life makes 
heavier demands on fortitude and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The pursuit of the knowl- 
edge of God grows more fascinating and, at 
the same time, more strenuous. The life hid 
with Christ in God becomes a larger thing 
than when with youthfal enthusiasm we took 
the phrase upon our lips. 





God's requirements—that means something 
more than his advice or his wishes even. It 
means that he will hold us strictly to account, 
as strictly as a school or college enforces its 
proper regulations, or as society protects 
itself-against the evil-doer. Cnly last week I 
was talking with a man who had just come 
from a court of justice where a youth was be- 
ing tried. He had no lack of apologists, who 
dwelt upon his good breeding, his education 
and his promise in the world, but the judge 
deelared that all these considerations made 
his erime more heinous and that, in the inter- 
est of society, punishment must be inflicted. 
“T went home and told my family,” said my 
friend, “that I never gained such an idea be- 
fore of what it must mean to stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


221 


To that end, brief volun- 


tary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these 
open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


What Is the Matter with the Minister 


Some Laymen’s View of It 


The Congregational minister bred in the 
fold is the peculiar product of the Congrega- 
tional seminaries, which as regards their 
equipment and ability to give intellectual 
training—specialist’s training, if you wish— 
are entitled to all the credit Haman Chester 
gives them. They are undoubtedly superior 
in this respect to those from which the new 
and preferred proselytes come. The diffi- 
culty is that this specialist’s training and the 
questions which a man so trained loves to dis- 
cuss have the least possible interest for the 
rank and file of the practical busy people who 
form the greater part of the church following. 
The first thing for the average layman is that 
his minister be in earnest, that his words and 
his life and his intercourse with his fellow- 
men should prove clearly that he believes 
something, loves somebody and is eager to 
help and save, then that he sympathizes with 
his fellows, appreciates the needs of their 
lives and can really assist them in their strug- 
gle for a spiritual life. If the minister’s 
heart is right, people will forgive his faults of 
mind; if he lacks a heart, his intellectual at- 
tainments, unless very remarkable, will in 
the end count for little to the church. 

In many cases the clergymen trained in our 
seminaries seem to run to head and not to 
heart. They are professional men _ well 
schooled in the technicalities of their learn- 
ing, dabblers in higher criticism, living an 
intellectual life and giving their Sunday audi- 
ences the benefit of it. The occupants of the 
pews listen patiently, often admiringly, 
sometimes even sympathetically, but without 
definite religious impression. The unlearned 
wonder that so many new and unheard-of ob- 
stacles to the old faith are introduced, to be 
cleared away in a very perfunctory and un- 
satisfactory fashion; the better educated 
lament that the minister feels it necessary to 
expound to them in a form distinctly ama- 
teurish the novelties in Biblical criticism or 
social theory or psychological investigation, 
which any well informed man who is inter- 
ested can read at first hand in current books 
and reviews. The majority of the church 
find their minister cold and unapproachable, 
furnishing no spiritual food that can be as- 
similated, and, though animated by the best 
purposes in the world, unsatisfactory both as 
preacher and pastor. After a few years of 
such a pastorate the church is glad to settle a 
man who, being at least sure about certain 
cardinal beliefs- himself, is not always fight- 
ing his intelleetual doubts in public, and ap- 
parently both understands and loves his fel- 
lowmen. And the man thus chosen not in- 
frequently proves to have been brought up in 
the nursery of another denomination. 

HABITUAL CHURCHGOER. 


To the question in the Readers’ Forum, 
What Is the Matter with the Congregational 
Minister? I would say that to my mind Prof. 
E. C. Smyth of Andover gave one of the best 
of answers in his baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the seminary. If cor- 
rectly reported in the press, he said: 
“Preaching is in danger of becoming too in- 
definite, of ceasing duly to reach the con- 
science and the will.” There are those in the 
churches today to whom the “faith of the 
fathers” is very dear, and to have some one 
ome along and present a doctrine which he 

hows they do not believe is more than they 
can stand, consequently, when such a church 
8 looking for a new pastor, it turns towards 


those denominations which have the reputa- 
tion of a more steadfast faith than the aver- 
age Congregationalist. We hear much at the 
present time about “‘honesty in business” 
from those in the pulpit, but what are we to 
think of a man accepting a call to a church 
which he knows to be orthodox, and then 
serving up every Sunday to his congregation 
such things as engage the attention of the av- 
erage pastor? Oneof your recent correspond- 
ents recently said, “If there is a revival it 
will be because God so willed it, and not 
because of the preaching of the present 
day.” THE Pew. 


He is scholarly, able, eloquent, social, well 
posted in history ; preaches love of God, edu- 
cational, moral and instructive sermons, tend- 
ing to build up the people to a higher plane of 
living. Well, what’s the matter we have no 
conversions? Lack of seriousiess ; ready fora 
joke and quick at repartee; does not show 
to the ungodly their lost condition with- 
out repentance; never reads John 3: 1-14; 
never preaches on the duty and benefits of 
prayer; never preaches on the enormity of 
the sin of unbelief; never preaches on God’s 
justice; lauds very highly the good qualities 
of an ungodly person at their funerals; the 
words lost, punishment, hell are never used ; 
preaches an easy-going religion, that no one 
in the congregation can take offense or lay 
it seriously to heart; fails to preach to the 
unbeliever that he is on trial for his life 
before the great judge, and the verdict will 
soon be rendered. Evangelists that have 
great success in winning souls preach mostly 
upon the lost condition of the unrepentant. 

LAYMAN. 


One great trouble is a minister joins the 
church, then invites himself to stay as long 
as he pleases. H. 


A Minister’s View of It 

Those of us who are hoping for a job saw- 
ing wood later on are greatly interested in 
the process of filling Congregational pulpits 
with better men. I will try my hand at men- 
tioning a few things that lead to the wood- 
pile. 

1, The new theology. Being as yet an un- 
formulated chaos, it is under undue suspi- 
cion. Committees are protrusive and sore, 
on the watch for signs of it, and dreadfully 
afraid of it. Being evolutionary, it shuts out 
for the time some very familiar phrases dear 
to the traditional heart. Congregationalist 
ministers, being alert and educated, have 
gone farther in it than others. What is al- 
ready in sight, which is only a little, has 
crowded out the evangelistic tone. Ministers 
trained in less scholarly atmospheres and 
having more of the old vocabulary, and more 
of the hortative and familiar address, appeal 
to committees. Committees are largely made 
up of elderly deacons and believers in things 
agreed upon. They shy like a wild colt from 
new theology, even from any of its most in- 
nocent vocabulary. Even the mysterious 
word “evolution” is to them like a red rag 
to a gobbler. 

2. So many Congregational churches want 
to get rid of their ministers the fact is be- 
coming public. That kind, after a time, no- 
body wants. They are naturally a poor lot 
that can’t stay but a year ortwo. Why should 
anybody keep on trying them? The recent 
editorial in The Congregationalist is the first 
hint I have seen, for lo! these many years, 


that the churches may be also partly respon- 
sible. The churches where you cannot find 
trouble, if you are a smelling committee in 
search of a pastor, have become the excep- 
tion. Of course the minister made it—he al- 
ways does—and why should the smelling 
committee hunt for trouble when they can 
get just as good from the Methodists, where, 
if they have trouble, they do not advertise it 
in the papers. 

3. A little more experimenting with the 
smelling committee will give us all a job— 
sawing wood. That is not because the method 
is bad, but because the smelling committee is 
only bent on smelling the minister. Its mem- 
bers belong to a church, and it never occurs to 
them that when they come upon trouble, where 
a minister has stepped on the toes of a rich 
rumseller, or made some pious hypocrite a 
deadly enemy, to inquire any farther than to 
ascertain that the minister has had trouble. 
He ought to know better than to offend these 
Pharisees and should go to sawing wood. 

4, Congregationalist ministers are more 
nearly alone than any other kind. The only 
possibilities for most of us who are fit only 
for the wood job is in methods that involve 
so much questionable practice that the revolt 
from it among us is as great as its unsuccess 
with committees. It is of the nature of a— 
well, not a lie exactly, when all his friends 
write some letters for him, as if it had just 
incidentally occurred to them. It is as much 
worse than hunting for the jobas that process 
is worse than staying where you are. Busi- 
ness men, where there happen to be any on 
the supply committee, understand it very 
well. And they soon come to know the small 
circle of men who are available for pulpits 
like their own, which is always of more im- 
portance than any other. If they break out 
of this it is to follow the example of the latest 
five Brooklyn pulpits to be filled—every one 
of them filled by outside men. And it is going 
to grow. THE MAN WITH THE SAw. 


That Question for Discussion 


* How can a Christian without money be a 
regular attendant on our church services and 
even feel comfortable? ” 

The true Christian who has no money, hay- 
ing given up all te Christ, can not only feel 
comfortable as a regular attendant on church 
services, but he has the best of reasons to re- 
joiceand take courage that he can have a part 
in the gooa work of God. 

It is not so much our money that the Master 
wants as our Christian life and example. 
The woman with her two mites pleased the 
Saviour more than those who had of their 
abundance cast into the treasury. 

One truly consecrated soul, though poor in 
this world’s goods, can yet accomplish much 
good service. 

In my experience of more than sixty years 
in different churches, I can think of many 
who were poor in the things of this life, but 
rich in faith, and thus they did more good 
service than many who were wealthy. 

D. B. G. 





You will find it less easy to uproot faults 
than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do 
not think of your faults; still less of others’ 
faults; in every person that comes near you 
look for what is good and strong; honor that, 
rejoice in it; and as you can, try to imitate 
it; and your faults will drop off like dead 
leaves, when their time comes.—John Ruskin. 
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Did Whitman Save Oregon * 


This is a timely book, carefully studied 
and interesting, which brings new evi- 
dence toward the settlement of a contro- 
versy still fresh in the public mind. It 
begins with an introduction stating, with 
the aid of maps, the American claim to 
the Oregon country. An account of the 
early missions follows, and then, in the 
chapter on Parker’s exploring tour, the 
hero of the story is introduced as one of 
the pioneers of Congregational mission 
work in an unknown and remote region 
of the continent. 

The central portion of the book re- 
counts and discusses Whitman’s life and 
work, with special attention to the claim 
which has been made for him that it was 
he who, by his famous winter ride across 
the Rocky Mountains and the plains, 
saved Oregon to the United States. Some 
part of this is controversial, extravagant 
claims for Whitman having called out 
extreme denials. We referred at length 
editorially in our issue of Jan. 19 to a 
paper in the American Historical Review 
by Prof. E. G. Bourne of Yale, which 
summed up the case of those who contro- 
vert Whitman’s claim, and the evidence 
which Dr. Mowry has gathered only con- 
firms our opinion that Whitman is en- 
titled to the larger share of the credit 
which the popular voice has assigned 
him. 

The real questions at issue are two. 
Did Whitman have in view in his heroic 
winter journey across the continent the 
political as well as the missionary needs 
of Oregon? Did he go first to Washing- 
ton and bring his personal influence to 
bear upon the authorities? The third 
question, of his relation to the emigrant 
party which he led across the plains and 
mountains, is not in dispute. He did not 
need to form this party, as he had in- 
tended, for the work had already been 
done when hearrived. But its formation 
was a part of his plan, and he added to 
its numbers by his influence as well as 
guided it past the danger points of the 
journey, thereby securing an American 
majority of settlers when the question of 
ownership became acute. 

Dr. Mowry proves, we think con- 
clusively, that it was the aim of the Hud- 
son Bay Company to hinder, and, if possi- 
ble, break up American colonization in 
the Oregon country. He shows that it 
was on this account that Whitman 
hastened his journey in an inclement and 
dangerous season, threatening even to 
resign his position as a missionary rather 
than forego his immediate departure. 
He proves that it was his purpose to visit 
Washington and inform the authorities 
of the true state of affairs in Oregon, and 
that he did so before going to Boston on 
his missionary business. The effect of his 
visit in strengthening the hands of Tyler’s 
administration in its dealings with the 
British Government may not have been 
decisive, but the evidence shows that he 
secured the sympathy of the President, 
who did his best to encourage and pro- 
tect the Oregon emigrants. 


* Marcus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon. By 
W. A. Mowry, Ph. D. pp. 341. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.50 
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The Literature of the Day 


Dr. Mowry has studied his subject 
with an open mind and writes in a calm 
and judicial temper. The materials are 
carefully gathered and the authorities 
fully and fairly quoted. The history of 
the massacre of Whitman and seventy- 
one others by the Indians follows the 
story of the winter journey and return. 
Later chapters treat of the causes of the 
massacre, of the later missionary history, 
of Whitman Seminary and of the re- 
sources of the Oregon country. Impor- 
tant documents bearing on the services 
of Whitman are printed in full in appen- 
dices ; thereis a good, though not very full, 
index, and the maps and illustrations are 
clear and helpful. 


Dreams and Visions 


Ordinary readers of the Bible skip Eze- 
kiel, except to pick out a text here and 
there. This prophet of gorgeous imagery 
and visions of wheels within wheels and 
elaborate plans of a temple that never 
was built is, except in his direct warn- 
ings and exhortations, beyond the under- 
standing of thé average man. The book 
of Daniel is a storehouse for a class of 
modern prophets whose predictions are 
mostly discredited as soon as uttered, but 
the effort to interpret the book in connec- 
tion with its actual time surroundings 
has hardly yet reached the stage where 
the lay student can use it. A new com- 
mentary on these books is therefore nat- 
urally examined first to see if it has any- 
thing to offer toward making them read- 
able as parts of the Bible. 

In this eighth volume of Whedon’s 
Commentary* we find that the author 
has swept the range of modern literature 
on his subject, has permeated his own 
opinions with a firm conviction that both 
books contain divine revelation and has 
given us in orderly arrangement what is 
known concerning the personality of Eze- 
kiel and Daniel. He has interpreted the 
language of the prophet Ezekiel with a 
prophet’s sympathy, frankly confessing 
that some of it is beyond his knowledge. 
He has to a large degree freed himself 
from theological bias and has tried to 
render faithfully the meaning of the 
speaker. His quotations from other 
commentators are in the main well 
chosen. 

Dr. Cobern concludes that the book of 
Daniel was written in its present form dur- 
ing the Maccabean era, but that the story 
was not invented at that time; that the 
book contains, especially in its main nar- 
rative section, materials belonging to the 
sixth century B. C., that it is not history 
but apocalypse, and that it contains true 
Messianic prophecy, its author being the 
peer of any prophet in resolving through 
symbolic pictures the mysteries of the pres- 
ent, past and future. This book is valuable 
for the scholar, and at the same time is 
within the range of the Sunday school 
teacher, an excellent working commen- 
tary on two of the most difficult of the 
books of the Old Testament. 


*Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol 8. Ezekiel 
and Daniel. By C. M. Cobern, D.D. pp. 415. Eaton 
& Mains. $2.00. 
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The New Books 


« *« In some cases, books announced in this de. 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


‘ HISTORY 


The Confederate States of America. by 
J.C. Sehwab, Ph. D. pp. 332. Charles Scrip. 
ner’s Sons. $2.50, 


The first to reach us of the Yale bicenten. 
nial publications, a series of volumes pre- 
pared by professors and instructors in con- 
nection with the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of the founding of the college which 
is to be held next October, by the professor 
of political economy in the university. It isa 
financial and industrial history of the South 
during the Civil War. The scattered, and at 
points rather meager, original authorities 
have been carefully examined and collated, 
and the result is given us in a co-ordinated 
and complete story of the life within the cor- 
don of national fleets and armies during the 
Civil War on its business side. The book is 
of general interest as an account of experi- 
ments in financial and social life, and will be 
of the highest value to students of the social 
and economic sciences. 

The | ot So Old Fobponth, By aeeee Otis. 

pp. 12 ¥. Crowell & Co. 50 ce’ 
The first of a series of sketches % ‘Pioneer 
Towns of America. It gives the history of | 
Portland, Me., and the surrounding towns, 
until 1786. For the general reader it lacks a 
good map with old and modern names, though 
several early maps are included. A conven- 
ient little summary for those specially inter- 
ested in the locality. A 

Stories of Ancient Peoples. oy Ee J. Ar 8] 

nold. pp. 232. American Book nts. 
Supplementary reading for advanced pupils. A 
The stores of recently gathered knowledge in e 
regard to ancient peoples are drawn upon to is 
make the book an introduction to-the history Pi 
of the great races of the early world, from Li 
Egypt to China. The illustrations are well tic 
chosen to help in the understanding of the ve 
text. 

The Digoovery of the Old Northwest. By 


James Baldwin. pp. 272. American Book Co. 
60 cents. 


The story of the French discovery and settle Th 
ment which led to the first occupation of the 
Mississippi Valley and the country about the 
great lakes. Carried as far as the settlement 
of Detroit by Cadillac, and to be continued in the 
a second volume. 
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LITERARY STUDIES 

The Great aw of India. By E. W. Hopkins, } 

Ph. D. pp.485. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 8 
Another of the Yale bicentennial publications. Thi 
Much too technical for the general reader, and 
but of great interest to students of Sanscrit HH tion 
and of the religious and literary history of In H gro) 
dia. A detailed study of the sources, accre- 9 deli 
tions and of the history and prosody of the Bi cow 
Mahabharata and Ramayana—the two great B® gar< 
sacred epic poems of the Hindu peoples. The MM sent 
literature known to the epic poets, the inter- HM are 
relation of the two epics, the’epic philosophy H grou 







and versification, the origin and development BB city 
and the date of the epic make the chapter F 
topics. Full and careful appendices and Enz 
lish and Sanserit indices complete the work. B® Poy) 






Seven. Great American Poets. By Beatrice 
Hart. pp. 323. Silver, Burdett & Co. 90 cents. 


Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell are the chosen seven 
A brief biography of each, with frequent que 
tations from letters and poems so interwovel 
as to show the environment and developing 
thought of the subject. A good general ide 
of the writings of each is presented in sum- 
maries and extracts. Fora familiar acquaint 
ance with these authors of course one mus 
study their complete works. This volume i 
an admirable school manual. A fuli indet 
adds much to its value. 

u 166. Mach 

a. 3 a Luce. pp. 

One of the Psp Primers and a beautifully 
made book. We are of two minds, howeve!, 
about recommending it to our readers. If 
they have never read the poems, let them by 
no means take this book as an introduction 
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Tennyson—one of the most apparently spon- 
taneous and easily understood of English 
poets—is haled before the judgment seat of 
the painstaking and pedantic author upon 
questions of poetic propriety, and praise and 
plame are meted out in the most condescend- 
ing tone and fashion. The author is pains- 
taking and well informed, however, and if 
one who has read the poems wants informa- 
tion about their history he will find it here 
abundantly. 


FICTION 


The Lord of the Sea. By M. P.Shiel. pp. 474. 


F. A. Stokes Co, $1.50. 
The florid and fantastic imagination which 
invented this dream of days to come concerns 
itself with three great opinions of our time— 
sea-power, public ownership of the soil, and 
Zionism. The hero is a Jew, who does not 
know he is a Jew. The chief villain (there 
are three, for the author does nothing by 
halves) is the hated type of purse-proud Jew, 
who is the bogey of the anti-Semites. The 
heroine is a Jewish angel, with a touch of 
Oriental voluptuousness and a spice of the 
prophetess. Yet the book is an anti-Jewish 
book. Feeling, action, style are all in the 
superlative. The largest steamer in the 
world, smitten by a torpedo from the sea- 
king’s ocean palace, “‘ well smacked, dived 
flammivomitant.” 
their love: ‘‘Now were heaving chests, a 
vehement fight for breaths, glaring eyes, and a 
live coal in the marrow, and sudden outbreak 
of the elemental fires.” The canopy of the 
sea-king’s throne “was supported by eleven 
pillars of emerald, which shone with their 
own luminosity.” There is much good fun of 
this sort, with not a little thought and clev- 
erly devised adventure in this singular book. 

She Stands Alone. By Mark Ashton. pp.339. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Astory with larger ambition of plot than the 
skill of this author justifies. The scene shifts 
from Athens to Jerusalem and, by way of 
Alexandria, to Britain, and the heroine is 
equally impossible in all four places. There 
is the hint of a soul tragedy in the message 
Pilate’s wife sent to her husband when our 
Lord was on trial, aud on the slender founda- 
tion of this hint this book is built like an in- 
verted pyramid. 


Sister Teresa. By George Moore. 
J.B. Lippineott Co. $1.50. 


The Lover’s Replies to an Englishwoman’s 

Love Letters. pp. 196. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 
This is one of the vapid books called out by 
the Englishwoman’s Love Letters, which, it 
will be remembered, ended with a mysterious 
broken engagement. This volume exonerates 
the lover by making out the woman to be 
crazy. 


pp. 378. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Picturesque Gardens. By Charles Hender- 
son. pp. 159. Peter Henderson & Co. 


This is a notable book, both for the variety 
and excellence of its photographic illustra- 
tions and as a practical contribution to the 
growing love of Americans for rural life and 
delight in making the surroundings of their 
country homes beautiful. Those who love 
gardens will enjoy the pictures, which repre- 
sent many types of planting, and those who 
are fortunate enough to have a piece of 
ground—even though it be no larger than a 
city yard —will find hints for its improvement. 
Fa . . C. le * 4 
see eo See oe 2 
Powtry-keeping is one of the tempting busi- 
hesses, requiring little capital and bringing 
quick returns, which, on paper, figure out 
large profits. This is a thoroughly sensible 
and practical hand-book—for the farmer and 
amateur—and not least in its repeated insist- 
ence on the absolute need of persistent care 
and slowly-learned skill. The illustrations 
If anything, we would 
have said more of the risks and disappoint- 
nents of the business, which so often reduce 
or destrey the returns counted upon. But if 
any one wishes to assume these risks he will 
be well guided by Professor Watson’s book. 
The International Year Book for 1900. Ed- 


ited by F. M. Colby and H. T. Peck. . 1,061. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. / si 


his is a valuable compilation of knowledge, 


When the lovers confess. 
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porary politics and the educator will find a 
review of the year 1900, as that review per- 
tains to matters political, industrial, literary 
and educational. Ecclesiastical happenings 
do not have adequate attention. The range 
of the book is broad, and, so far as we have 
tested it, accurate. 





Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. 


48, RIDDLE 


Though early in the year I came, 
I’m always out of season. 

But many people speak my name, 
When they demand a reason. 


Though wisdom in supreme degree 
Most ardently you prize, 

If you should see a pair like me, 
You’d say they were “ too wise.” 


A British river bears this minute 
My name, but would you dream 
That though I’m always standing in it, 
I’m never in the stream ? 


You will not care to part with me, 
Or lay me on the shelf. 
Yet truly, [ can only be 
A small part of myself. 
M. C. 8. 


49. A REHEADED MENAGERIE 


(Find words which by change of heads 
will give the names of four-footed creatures. ) 


We started out to go to the golf grounds, 
and after leaving the house and crossing the 
lawn we hailed a cart and got a ride for a 
half mile. It belonged to a weaver who had 
on acoat of hisown cloth. He seemed under 
the influence of too much beer, and his tongue 
ran rather loose, so that we did not care to 
hear his conversation. We shortly passed a 
cottage by the road where a big black man 
leaned against the jamb of the door, holding 
in one bony hand the ax which he was about to 
use in his wood yard, and in the other he had 
a slice of bread and honey into which he had 
bitten. He, too, seemed a little worse for grog, 
and, flourishing his ax, began to roar at us 
to come onand fight. We declined the combat 
as it is as a rule unwise to meddle with a 
tipsy man, whether he comes from the banks 
of the Niger, owns his box at the opera, or 
hails from an Irish bog. DOROTHEA. 


50. CHARADE 


T started forth with spirits high ; 
It was a bright May morning. | 

A TOTAL twelve-year-old was I, 
Not heeding mother’s warning. 


’Twas five miles round to grandpa’s farm, 
But three, as crows go flying; 

A dangerous road—an added charm— 
Soon I this path was trying. 


As through the woods I trudged TWO sound 
Set all my pulses beating; 

A bear across my path I found ; 
I did not crave the meeting. 


So in the woods I ran in fright, 
And left the bear behind me, 

I dare not PRIMAL out till night, 
For fear the beast would find me. 


And thus I lost a pleasant day 
At grandpa’s, but I’m wiser ; 
The longest’s oft the safest way ; 

Heed well a good adviser. 





51. WOOD PROBLEM 
A man agrees to saw two piles of wood into 


Well illustrated and with up-to-date maps, in sticks sixteen inches in length. The first pile 


which the journalist, the student of contem- 


is composed of sticks four feet long, while 


223 


either surface formed by the ends of the sticks 
is eight feet square. The second pile is com- 
posed of sticks twice as long as those in the 
first pile; but as its corresponding surfaces 
are but half as many feet square, he finally 
agrees to saw this pile for the same money 
that he gets for sawing the first. The price 
agreed upon for the first pile being one dollar 
per cord, at what rate per cord does he saw 
the second ? NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


43. Perpetrations. 

44, Uranus, Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, Sun, Venus, 
Mercury. One letter from each gives—Neptune. 

45. No-where; now-here. 

46. D-A-R-K-L-I-N-G. (Arcady, ages, decay, cadi, 
array, Ai, Ellen.) 

47. Halite, mica, ruby, diamond, barite, agate, 
beryl, silver, opal, talc, jasper, granite, apatite, 
quartz, hornblende, hematite, flint, gold. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


More than fifty of the lists of names answering 
No. 41 have proven to be quite complete! To se- 
lect one of these having some “‘ special merit” more 
striking than the others has not been easy, and the 
first attempt at eliminating work without unusual 
neatness, terseness or other notable good quality 
still left nearly a score of lists. After a second care- 
ful comparison there remained the lists of Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey, W. C. Warner, C. B. Bolt- 
wood, Alice M. Eaton (aged thirteen), H. P. Lee 
and Mary Jones. Of these, the most clever and in- 
genious was in the form of the minutes of the “ Cen- 
tennial Meeting of the Ghostly Home and Pleasure 
Club, held in the Club House lately completed in 
true Queen ANNE style by Edgar Allan POE”’; but 
for more critical clearness and slightly greater ac- 
curacy in designating the persons listed, the prize 
award has been finally given to C. B. Boltwood, 65 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. The author 
of the interesting tangle has received many compli- 
ments. ’ 

Lack of space prevents naming all solvers of 41, 
but these excellent solutions of other tangles are 
acknowledged: From Aina, Norwich, Vt., to 42; 
C. B. H., Worcester, Mass., 42; Rose Robinson, 
Saugus, Mass., 42; Harriet, Brooklyn, N. Y., 42. 

Of 37 Prof. E. 8S, Hosmer correctly says: “Of 
course the dogs, in a recent tangle, do come to- 
gether at the center of the circle, but it seems to 
me that the problem ceases, in a mathematical 
sense, when they are together the first time. Cer- 
tainly you so regarded it when you printed the 
statement that the dogs would be equally distant 
from each other ‘all the time,’ or words to that 
effect. Of course this statement is not true after 
their first coming together.” . 


In and Around Boston 


A New Hospital for Crippled Children 

Mr. A. C. Burrage has leased Bumkin’s 
Island in Boston Harbor from the Harvard 
College corporation for a long term of years. 
He will build a home for crippled children 
upon it and a finely equipped hospital, and 
make them practically free to those who need 
care. The island has been in Harvard’s pos- 
session 220 years. Hitherto no appeal has 
been effective in moving Harvard to lease it. 
Mr. Burrage, who is a wealthy man, doubt- 
less will see to it later that the philanthropy 
is wellendowed. An accident to his own boy 
last year turned Mr. Burrage’s thought in 
this direction. . 


A Midsummer [linisters’ Meeting 

Quite a company of ministers of various de- 
nominations assembled in King’s Chapel last 
Monday morning and listened to reminis- 
cences of other ministers’ meetings more than 
thirty years ago. Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates read a 
paper filled with interesting accounts of 
Father Taylor of the Baptist Bethel fame, 
and other veterans, among them Drs. J. W. 
Wellman and H. J. Patrick, added memories 
of personal experience. Rev. W. J. Batt pre- 
sided, and it was voted to hold a ministers’ 
mass meeting before the vacation season next 
summer. 
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Old Home Week Becoming a Custom 


The inauguration two years ago of Old 
Home Week was a happy thought of 
Governor Rollins, and one, we doubt not, 
by which he will be remembered longest. 
It met a warm and ready response in 
the hearts of the people, and speedily 
materialized in many towns in celebra- 
tions more or less elaborate, bringing 
back a host of New Hampshire's sons and 
daughters to visit the familiar scenes 
of earlier days, revive old-time memories 
and renew old-time friendships. The 
more formal ceremonies, the gathering 
together to listen to poem, speech, song 
and letters from absent ones unable to 
return and participate in the festivities, 
were more widely observed last year, 
and extensive preparations are going on 
for a still more general observance the 
present month. Invitations sent out 
through the length and breadth of the 
land often bring guests from a distance 
of a thousand miles or more, thereby 
showing the deep interest taken, and re- 
vealing the gladness in being remembered. 

These meetings and greetings not only 
serve to cheer and brighten the passing 
hour, but become an inspiration for com- 
ing days. The influence can be only 
salutary, emphasizing as it does the 
value of the home and strengthening 
the ties of loving fellowship. This annual 


~ home-coming bids fair to grow into a 


custom like our Thanksgiving, to be per- 
petuated, and eventually to embrace the 
Union, possibly other countries. Last 
year Maine fell into line, and this year 
Vermont does the same. The leaven is 
surely working in the other New Eng- 
land states. 


The Salvation Army in New 
Hampshire 

The Salvation Army naturally finds its field 
for service in the large cities where the un- 
churched masses whom it seeks to reach with 
its unique and abundant labors are more 
readily found. The fewness of cities, large 
or small, in New Hampshire therefore mili- 
tates against any extended occupation of the 
state in the establishment and manning of 
posts, as is its custom. Yet the Army is in 
New Hampshire and intends to stay. The 
curiosity naturally aroused in communities 
occupied by its unique methods of warfare 
has gradually worn away, and the intelligent 
people in the churches have learned the real 
value of its services and come to respect the 
devoted, self-sacrificing officers, who, in their 
peculiar way, are waging an untiring and un- 
ceasing fight against the hosts of sin. If any 
one inclined to doubt their sincerity could 
become a witness of the deprivations they 
are called so often to accept in their humble 
homes his doubts would quickly vanish. 
Their abnegation sometimes is little less than 
heroism. 

Flourishing stations are now sustained in 
Manchester, Concord, Portsmouth, Keene and 
Laconia, and preparations are being made to 
occupy Nashua, Dover, Exeter and Franklin 
Falls. In some of these places meetings have 
already been held, officers going out from the 
regular stations, as is their custom for tem- 
porary service. In this way they spy out the 
land and learn by experiment the prospect 
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for the establishment at the proper time of a 
new station. The Army is surely aggressive 
in its policy, pushing out into the regions be- 
yond. 

Aside from regular religious services it does 
much personal work among the poor, espe- 
cially if they have but recently come to town, 
in some cases looking out temporarily for 
their entire support till some other provision 
is made. It also, occasionally, gives the poor 
a Christmas dinner, sometimes feeding 300 at 
a time, as a year or two ago at Laconia. Its 
workers excel in finding and using opportuni- 
ties of doing good to the bodies and souls of 
those among whom they labor. 

In Concord during the past year they have 
had remarkable success, winning the respect 
and co-operation of the churches as never be- 
fore. They have been permitted to hold serv- 
ices in nearly all the churches, and most of 
the pastors have accepted invitations to speak 
at the services in their own hall. Results 
have been mutually helpful. I have been in- 
formed that during the last six or eight 
months conversions have averaged five a 
week. What church in New Hampshire can 
say as much? May not the churches gener- 
ally learn from the Army a lesson in soul-reap- 
ing? As it has no church organization, con- 
verts are encouraged to find a home in the 
church of their preference in the city, and 
pastors are notified of special cases of interest 
that they may give them watch and care. 

x 3. 6. 


Long Lives Ended 


The church at Henniker two years ago had 
the rare honor of having on its roll of mem- 
bership two centenarians and another mem- 
ber at the ripe age of ninety-three. The last 
of the three, Miss Rebecca Ramsdell, died re- 
cently, having attained to the’age of 102 years 
and three months. She died in the house in 
which she had lived for eighty-three years. 
She was born in South Acton, Mass., March 4, 
1799, but came to Henniker with her mother 
in 1806. She was the only surviving member 
of the first Sunday school class formed in the 
town in 1814, and united with the church in 
1832. She was a woman of vigorous intellect, 
with an excellent memory, and active till dis- 
abled by the infirmities of age and an acci- 
dent which rendered her nearly helpless. She 
was the oldest person ever living and dying 
in a town remarkable for the number of its 
aged people. 

The same church has also recently lost an- 
other of its oldest members, Mrs. Louisa L., 
widow of the late Dr. Leonard W. Peabody, 
aged eighty years and five months. She was 
a woman of estimable Christian character, 
zealously interested and active in missionary, 
temperance and Sanday school work. 

In the death of Mrs. Clarissa J. McFarland 
the South Chureh, Concord, has lost its oldest 
member at the age of nearly ninety-two, and 
the last of the original sixty-seven members 
at its organization. Since her marriage in 
1830, she had been a resident of the city and 
occupant of the house in which she died. She 
retained to the end the possession of her men- 
tal and physical faculties in a remarkable de- 
gree. She was greatly interested in all church 
work, in her quiet way active and efficient» 
ready to help the needy with a willing heart 
and open hand, loyal to her church and Sun- 
day school, and one of the most constant in 
attendance till within three weeks of her 
death. All who knew her well learned to re- 
spect and love her for her many kindly vir- 
tues, making her a veritable “mother in Is- 
rael.” Cc. 
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Minstes of the General Association 


At the late annual meeting of the Genera) 
Association it was voted to print the six cep. 
tennial addresses there given as an appendix 
to the Minutes. But as it has been impossi. 
ble to secure all of the manuscripts in season, 
those in charge of the matter have decided to 
print them as a separate pamphlet and send 
them to the churches later. These addresses 
were all of a high order and demanded a good 
deal of research, dealing as they did with the 
religious life and history of the churches, 
ministry and people of this state during the 
last century. The publication of the Minutes 
has been delayed on account of the meetings 
of the conferences, which were not held til} 
June. 8. L. G. 


Bequests and Repairs 


By the will of the late Abel C. Crosby of 
Milford the Congregational] Society of Milford 
and the C. H. M. S. are to receive $2,000 each, | 
the New Hampshire Bible Society $200, the 
town of Milford $100, and the A. M. A. the 
residue. 1 

The Cottage Hospital of Exeter receives ' 
$500 by the will of the late Miss Frances J. 1 
Chamberlain, to be known as the “ Frances J. k 
Chamberlain Fund.” fi 

The late Herbert B. Coffin of Windsor 8 
Locks, Ct., left by will to the church in in 
Rindge $2,000—$500 to procure a Coffin memo- p 
rial window and the remainder to be kept for 8 
a fund, the income of which shall be used for v 
the promotion and maintenance of music in 4 
the church. al 

By the death of Mrs. Hannah Reed of 0 
Nashua the bequests in the will of her hus. ot 
band are to be distributed, the First Church de 
receiving $1,000, while the residue of some he 
$8,000 or $9,000 will be divided equally be Wl 
tween the Protestant Home for Aged Women {t 
of Nashua and the New Hampshire Orphan’ B® po 
Home at Franklin. he: 

By the will of the late Miss Jane Darrah B& be 
the Silsby Free Library of Charlestown re & for 
ceives 200 volumes and a fine portrait ofa bes 
member of the family. 

The late death of Mrs. Josephine Brodhead 3% The 
makes available a legacy of $10,000 to the 1 
town of Newfields from the estate of her hus & tio: 
band, John M. Brodhead, the income of Hf is g 
which is to be expended for books for the HH the 
public library. par 

Thechurch at Newport has recently received 
a legacy of $106 from the estate of the late 
Edward Wood of Lowell, Mass., the incom 
to be used in procuring Bibles and presenti 
one, with a specific inscription, to every child 
offered for baptism. 

Repairs are being made during the vacation 
season on several of our houses of worshi), 
among them being Brookline, Fitzwilliam, 
Newmarket, Hampstead and the Firs‘ o 
Manchester. The auditorium of the chure 
in Hopkinton has reeently undergone 4 
thorough renovation in anticipation of t# 
coming of the new pastor, Rev. Louis Elim: 







































What Men Say 


Nothing more demonstrates the agency of 
personal devil than the attitude of non-€ bri P 
tians toward missions—Captain A. T. Mogg "es 
han, U. 8. N. = 

I know of no richer possession than schol" Hiitiy, 
ship, no nobler ambition than to obtain it as 
President McKinley, to the school chi!'rfdireo 
of San Francisco. imi] 
hicg 
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In and Around New York 
ane. Scarcity of Ministers ; 
iation So many ministers are away from town on 
eneral yacation that difficulty is frequently experi- 
tx oon. enced by those in need of pastoral help in 
pendix finding any one at home to extend it. Epis- 
nposti- copal and Catholic churches have members of 
season, their clergy staffs at home, but those who 
ided to need the services of a clergyman of some 
d send other body have often to seek far before one 
dresses is found. This is especially true in Brook- 
a good lyn, where ministers, even if they are to be 
ith the found in their pulpits on Sundays, spend the 
arches, greater part of the week out of the city, and 
ing the so one of the local papers is publishing from 
Sinutes day to day names and addresses of ministers 
eetings who send word to it of their willingness to do 
eld till pastoral work if called upon. Among the 
1. 6. names that have thus far appeared are those 
of Mr. King, who has charge at the Lewis 
Avenue Church in the absence of Dr. Kent, 
Mr. Allis and Mr. Harmon. 
‘osby of Encouraging Self-Help 
Milford Teaching the poor how to help themselves 
00 each, has come to be regarded as one of the highest 
200, the forms of philanthropy, and too much cannot 
A. the be said in favor of the work of the People’s 
University Extension Society, which is pro- 
receives viding free practical education for those 
ances J, whose early lifeand present environment have 
ances J. kept them ignorant of many things that make 
for comfort and health. Its object is to aid 
Windsor self-help. It gives instruction in dress-mak- 
urch in ing and in economic cooking, has skilled 
n memo- physicians who lecture to mothers on hygiene, 
kept for sanitation, the care of children and the pre- 
used for vention of disease. Boys are taught various 
music in callings in manual training schools, and girls 
are instructed in housework, sewing and 
Reed of cooking. The society works in harmony with 
her bus- other organized charities and with churches 
| Church doing institutional work, and its classes are 
of some held in churches, halls and various places 
ually be- where the needs of the people are apparent. 
1 Women {t has just finished a year’s work, and its re- 
Orphans’ §% port shows a constantly increasing useful- 
ness. It has taken up a work that has only 
» Darrah @ been done in an unorganized manner hereto- 
stown re i fore and is supported by some of New York’s 
rait of 2 MM best citizens. 
Brodhead Mm The City’s Growth 
D0 to the The growth of New York, that is, of the sec- 
f her hus @% tion which lies in Manhattan and the Bronx: 
yecome of Mi is always surprising when, year after year, 
3 for the MM the city directory is published. In 1881 that 
P part of Manhattan lying west of Fifth Avenue, 
y received HM north of Fifty-ninth Street and south of the 
f the late Mj Harlem River was canvassed in twenty-five 
xe income MM and one-half days. In 1901 it took 360 days’ 


resenting 


time to cover the sameterritory. The growth 
very child 


in other sections has been in similar propor- 
tion, Twenty years ago the directory con- 
tained 285,477 names; this year it has 406,770, 
and as the ratio of directory names to popula- 
tion, as shown by the United States census of 
1900, is five and one-tenth, the new directory 
indicates a present population in the two 
ig of 2,074,450, a growth in one year of 


p vacation 

worship, 
tzwillian, 
First of 
he church 
lergone 4 
on of th 
nis Elim: 























Buffalo Churches and the Exposition 


The Buffalo pastors were early awake to 
he prospect of new religious issues arising 
from a great exposition. A year in advance 
united efforts were made, on the one hand to 
forestall the probable invasion of the Sabbath 
and meet the vanguard of intemperance and 
Parisian indecency ; on the other hand a pos- 
itive and aggressive evangelistic movement 
as discussed. That the effort in this latter 
direction resulted in no organized campaign 
imilar to that conducted by Mr. Moody in 
hicago during the Columbian Exposition 


gency of 
A. T. M 


yl chil irt 


may be due to two causes: first, the absence 
of a leader who, like Mr. Moody, could com- 
mand the attention and confidence of the 
public, and, secondly, the simultaneous prop- 
osition, with guaranteed financial support, 
leading to the erection of the “Tent Evan- 
gelist.”’ 

This enterprise, which seemed the more 
suited to existing demands, has brought to 
the city and set daily before the visiting public 
some of the ablest representative preachers 
of the American church, such as Dr. Talmage, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. 
Rainsford, Dr. Torrey. The wide range of 
theme and sentiment expressed by such a 
variety of men has made what one might term 
@ pan-theological platform in harmony with 
the liberal and fraternal Pan-American 
idea. 

Some of the individual churches are aiming 
to secure during the season the best known 
speakers of their denomination. The Eman- 
uel Baptist Church, for example, has a Pan- 
American service every Sunday afternoon. 
Representative men of the denomination from 
abroad give their services and the house is 
crowded. 

There is a prevailing conviction that the 
exposition season does not bring with it a 
magnified opportunity for aggressive Chris- 
tian work. There is ground for this feeling. 
First, strangers are here in Buffalo for one pur- 
pose, and that is to see the “ Rainbow City.” 
Secondly, a large proportion of the members 
of the churches of Buffalo are busy entertain- 
ing these visitors. With this idea the spirit of 
the churches has manifested itself in an 
effort to “entertain strangers” rather than to 
“hold meetings.” Pastors are foregoing 
their vacations and are to be found with their 
charges “at home,” where they receive to 
their regular weekly worship thousands of 
welcome guests. Some of the churches, nota- 
bly among the Methodists and Baptists, have 
opened ‘bureaus of information and in this 
way facilitate the introduction of guests to 
Christian homes for entertainment. In some 
instances part of the proceeds of such hospi- 
tality is given over to the church. 

It is true that one fails to see the city 
shaken by a mighty spiritual force, or the 
church aflame with a zeal at all proportionate 
to the interest that centers in the magnificent 
achievement at her gates ; but, amid the com- 
mercialism and gayety of a great century 
celebration and the religious laxity of mid- 
summer, the Bread of Life is broken in ap- 
pointed places and the hungry need not go 
away unfed. L. G. B. 


Throughout the State 


Rev. H. L. Pyle, pastor of Emmanuel Church 
at Watertown, gave from his pulpit on five or 
six successive Sunday evenings chapters of a 
story on The Strike at Mechanicsburg, dis- 
cussing the Sunday labor problem. Large 
congregations were attracted and followed 
with interest from week to week the progress 
of the story. His own people were greatly 
pleased with the effort, and no doubt will 
want him to repeat it sometime. He has just 
returned from a vacation, covering the month 
of July, spent at his home, Paris, O., at the 
International C. E. Convention and at Chau- 
tauqua. 

All the pastors of our Syracuse churches 
are taking August for their vacation. Plym- 
outh, with other central city churches, unites 
in being supplied by President Stewart of 
Auburn Theologic#l Seminary. He presides 
at the midweek prayer meeting in the church 
where he preached the previous Sunday, and 
also answers calls for visiting the sick or at- 
tending funerals. 

Philadelphia has just taken a pleasant 
action in calling back the former pastor, Rev. 


J. H. Keeling, after an absence of three years 
in another field, and there is great harmony 
in the reuniting of the old ties. The pastor 
at Mannsville, Rev. John Sharp, earnestly 
desiring that his church should make a con- 
tribution to the Home Missionary Society, 
and finding the church hard pressed finan- 
cially, had a pastor’s lawn festival, sending 
the goodly proceeds to the society. 

A hill-town church is that at Columbus, six 
miles back from the railroad, supported by a 
sparse population, but it has been unusually 
successful in developing its field. The pas- 
tor, Rev. C. H. Burroughs, has prevailed upon 
his people in the different neighborhoods to 
invite their neighbors to church and to make 
special effort to bring about their attendance, 
and the result is gratifying. 

As a measure of economy the State Home 
Missionary Society, which has its office in 
Syracuse, moves from 510, where it has been 
for many years, to 526 Kirk Block. It also 
dispenses with the faithful services of its 
clerk, who has been connected with the office 
for sixteen years. 

In leaving Binghamton, where he has been 
pastor of Plymouth Church for four years, to 
go to Allegheny, Pa., Rev. Thomas Clayton 
takes up new work under peculiar conditions. 
The former pastor has become an advocate of 
faith healing, causing a split in the church 
and an effort on his part to organize a non- 
denominational church four squares away. 
But Mr. Clayton goes to his new field this 
week with courage and energy to serve this 
Pennsylvania church, which has stood bravely 
for forty years in a non-Congregational sec- 
tion. Fifty-five members have been lost to 
the church by the division, but 216 good and 
loyal members remain; the church property 
is in excellent condition and well located. 
With a vigorous new pastor like Mr. Clayton 
the future is full of hope. E. 0. 





Dr. Bartlett’s Record in Lowell 


The call of Rev. Dr. W. A. Bartlett of Kirk 
Street Church to the First Church in Chicago 
comes as the natural result of Dr. Bartlett’s 
acquaintance in Chicago and of his remark- 
able success in Lowell, Mass. He came there 
four years ago from the Seeond Church in 
Oak Park, Ill., and immediately obtained a 
popularity which has never waned. Not only 
have there been continual and large additions 
to the church, but the problem of the evening 
service in a down-town region has been suc- 
cessfully solved. By the use of the stere- 
epticon, by popular expositions of the nar- 
rative portions of the Bible,and byatalent for 
humor which he has never hesitated to use 
in the service of the church, Dr. Bartlett has 
kept the auditorium open and filled, while not 
a few churches have been obliged to take the 
evening service into the vestry. The music 
has been especially arranged by the pastor» 
who is both a practical musician and a com- 
poser, and has been a feature in his success ; 
while his genial way, his democratic spirit, 
and especially his painstaking and persistent 
fidelity to daily work have had their full 
share in his favor among the people. 

His many friends in Lowell are pleased 
that his call to succeed so honored a pastor 
as Dr. E. P. Goodwin should be hearty and 
unanimous, and as it is understood that the 
situation of the Chicago church is similar to 
that of Kirk Street, they do not hesitate to 
predict for him a similar success. Dr. Bart- 
lett is at present enjoying his vacation on the 
Maine coast and his disposition towards this 
call is unknown; but the fact that his wife’s 
family home is in Chicago and the urgency 
of the call to return to the city of his early 
success have caused a wide-spread expec- 
tation of his acceptance. @. H. J. 
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Street Meetings in Idaho 


It is generally conceded that new evangel- 
istic methods are necessary to meet the needs 
of today. The writer is convinced that the 
one in operation in northern Idaho this sum- 
mer is specially adapted for mining towns 
and should be more generally adopted if the 
masses are to be reached. Mr. Frank Dick- 
son of Spokane, Wn., an experienced evan- 
gelist, and Rev. H. W. Fulton of Beaver, Pa., 
a young but strong minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
Jonathan Edwards and Edmund Owens of 
the C. H. M. S., began’a campaign of open 
air meetings at Wardner, Ida., July 1. 

The services were held on the street of this 
town of 3,000 inhabitants every evening in 
front of the largest saloon and billiard hall. 
A baby organ was used, and the new and old fa- 
miliar hymns and tunes weré sung, the people 
joining heartily. Rev. H. W. Fulton did most 
of the preaching, and his sermons were 
strong, logical and evangelical, presenting the 
claims of the gospel in a manly and rational 
manner. From two to three hundred men 
surrounded the speaker night by night, listen- 
ing attentively and reverently to the word, 
probably eighty per cent. of them non-church- 
goers. One Sunday afternoon a meeting was 
held in the billiard hall, and about 100 men 
listened with profound interest to a sermon 
on the great question, What Must I Do to Be 
Saved? The meetings made a deep impres- 
sion upon the town. 


This method commends itself because it is 
the only way to reach the masses in the min- 
ing towns. Take Wardner, or any other town 
in this region; the churchgoing element is not 
more than twenty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion. And if the masses are to hear the gos- 
pel at all, it must be taken to them or preached 
in public places. I saw saloon-keepers, bar- 
tenders, gamblers and others that would not 
think of going into a church listening with 
apparent interest to sermons on the street, 
and some of them joined in the singing. 
This method commends itself to the public, 
especially those alienated from the churches. 
The expression has been heard over and over 
again from hardened sinners: “‘ This is the 
way to reach the people,” “ We like such 
street meetings.” A business man, born and 
bred in the Roman Catholic Church, said to 
his wife: ‘The boys think that all of them 
would be converted if such meetings were 
held right along.”” The marshal gave his tes- 
timony to their uplifting influence. 

As to definite results, it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. The testimony of a number 
is that they have been made better men, and 
some give evidence of conversion. Some luke- 
warm Christians were revived, and timid 
ones were made bold to stand up for Christ. 
Confidence was created by the Christian man- 
liness of the servants of Christ. This exper- 
iment demonstrated that the successful con- 
duct of open air or street meetings, even in a 
mining town, does not necessitate the sensa- 
tional expedients often resorted to, which 


have in a great measu.e brought them into 
disrepute. The work goes on; meetings have 
been held in Mullan and Burke, and hun- 
dreds have heard the gospel preached who 
have not been inside a house of worship for 


{ 
years. tata nie: J.B , 
Prosperity in North Dakota 
Last year a limited rainfall resulted in the 1 
poorest crop the stateever raised. This yearit t 
is entirely different, and although the farmer a 
is never sure of his crop until it is safely C 
marketed, still present prospects point toward a 
a plentiful harvest, except in some localities % 
where the rain has been enough to drown out 
the growing grain. With abundant crops the 
state will enter upon a new era of prosperity. 
Many immigrants coming into the state this 
year have given opportunities for Christian 
work. Fifteen new Sunday schools have al- of 
ready been established since the beginning of B 
the year, and a goodly number of these will Y 
develop into churches. At least six church RI 
organizations arealready under way. Through fo 
the resignation of Rev. J. F. Dudley, D. D.,, Tel 
Fargo First loses a very faithful and deserv- cal 
ing pastor, who, after a continuous ministry Fr 
of more than forty years, lays down the bur- str 


den for needed rest and change. The church vis 
has been greatly strengthened and built up pre 
through his ministry. Work inthe state has oul 
been much strengthened through the coming age 





The First Church and Dr. W. A. Bartlett 


After waiting more than a year the commit- 
tee of the First Church has reported unani- 
mously in favor of securing Dr. W. A. Bart- 
lett of the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, Mass., 
as the successor of Dr. Goodwin. Dr. Bart- 
lett has spent a good portion of his life in 
Chicago, has had two pastorates in its sub- 
urbs, is familiar with the field which this 
church occupies and can hardly fail to gather 
large congregations. There are more people 
than ever within easy reach of the church. 
The audience-room and organ are among the 
best in the country. Sunday school and so- 
cial rooms are large and attractive. There is 
no debt and, best of all, there is a spirit of 
unity and devotion in the membership of the 
ehurch rarely met with anywhere. 


Close of the Baptist Young People’s Convention 


Although the attendance was not as large 
as had been anticipated, the audiences filled 
the immense Coliseum, and were as enthusi- 
astic as audiences composed of young people 
usually are. The address of J. Campbell 
Morgan was one of the best and most up- 
lifting. For the eleventh time Mr. J. H. Chap- 
man was chosen president. Indeed, there was 
no other nomination. Sunday the pulpits of 
the Baptist churches in Chicago and vicin- 
ity were occupied by visiting clergymen. In 
spite of the rather small attendance and the 
extreme heat, this decennial meeting is pro- 
nounced the best in the history of the organi- 
zation. 


Emotional Benevolence 

Sunday, July 28, at least 4,000 Italian Ro- 
man Catholics went to Melrose Park to cele- 
brate the chief religious event of their year, 
the day of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Her 
image was carried by priests at the head of 
the procession, and to the garments which 
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covered it $2,000 in bills from ones to fifties 
were pinned. The money will be used fora 
newchurch. The same day, the press reports, 
at Cleveland, O., in response to the appeals of 
the president of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, not only money in large sums, but 
watches and rings were given. That the 
offerings were made with as much sincerity 
and intelligence in the one case as in the 
other can hardly be doubted. 


French Lectures at Chicago University 


Through the French consul notice has been 
sent to President Harper of a gift of 10,000 
francs to the Chicago branch of the Alli- 
ance Francaise, to be used in payment for 
lectures from distinguished Frenchmen. Two 
such courses are now being given in the 
university. The money comes from Robert 
Lebaudy, a wealthy sugar refiner, and not un- 
likely is only the first fruits of the alliance 
which President Harper has made with the 
educational institutions of France. 


Deposition of a [Minister 


Rev. Edward T. Flemming of the Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, until recently 
has been very successful in his work. Cer- 
tain accusations of improper conduct and dis- 
regard of the truth were brought before the 
presbytery a few weeks ago, and though Mr. 
Flemming was acquitted_on the first charge 
he was convicted of untruthfulness and 
ordered to appear at the bar of presbytery, 
Monday, July 29, and receive an official re- 
buke. To his astonishment he found when 
ready to receive his punishment that the 
prosecuting committee of the presbytery was 
not satisfied with the decision of the lower 
court and had decided to carry the case to the 
synod. In the meantime, notwithstanding 
his assertions of innocence, he will hardly be 
able to retain his pulpit, as the first step has 





of some fine young men from the seminary ace 
who are doing good service. E. H. 8. — 
she 

gift 

: and 

now been taken in his deposition from the had 
ministry. the 
Prejudice against the Negro Arm 
The labor troubles of the Latrobe Steel and a 4 
Coupling Company have been so great that . ; 
the managers decided to bring colored men me 
from Birmingham, Ala., to fill the places of whic 
the strikers. The people of Melrose were s0 At 
indignant at the thought of 300 colored men zh 
living amonz them that meetings were called, ey, | 
addresses made and such influence brought am 


to bear on the company that the Negroes were 
not permitted to leave the train on which 
they came from the South. This action of the 
Melrose people has been severely denounced 
by the North Side (Colored) Women’s Club, Th 
of which Mrs. Ida Wells Barnet is president. BM enjoy 
The resolutions protest against the efforts of I cock 
an organized mob to intimidate Americal BM bor a 
citizens who are born black from accepting The t 
work wherever offered them. The protest is 
against “‘the spirit of outlawry, shown by 4 with 
mob led by two ministers, which denies t 
men the ‘privilege of working because they 
are black,” and closes with an appeal to the 
Christian sense of the community “to be just 
in its judgment toward men who flee from the 
‘truck store system’ in Alabama only t 
meet armed mobs in Illinois.” So far a 
appears the protest was without avail. The 
men were sent back to Birmingham and 
the works are still idle. It should be said 
on behalf of the Melrose people that they 
feared the presence of such a large settle 
ment of Negroes in their small community, 
in tact, that they were terrified at the thought 
of the changes in the government of theif 
town which 300 or more ignorant voters might 
effect. Some of the Negroes escaped from the 
train and will remain in the North and také 
work wherever they can obtain it. 

Chicago, Aug. 3. FRANKLIN. 
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- 1901 In Various Fields 
A Sunday School Tour in Border 
Towns 
During the past few years the Massachu- 
- setts Sunday School Association has brought 
impetus and spiritual uplift to many strug- 
gling churches and small groups of conse- 
crated teachers through district conferences 
n into and conventions. Not every town in the 
s have state, however, has been able to secure its 
| hun- needed share of benefit through remoteness 
d who or inability to entertain the gatherings. To 
ip for offset this condition State Sec. H. S. Conant 
fe is now making a tour of the towns along the 
southern, western and northern borders. In 
4 all thirty-nine towns are to be visited, more 
than one-half of which have a population of 
in the jess than one thousand. Twelve towns have 
year it put one school. The itinerary began July 31 
farmer and will occupy the month of August. Mr. 
safely Conant plans to meet officers and teachers, 
;oward and to diseuss practical methods of work 
ralities with them and with pastors. 
wh out 
yps the 
perity. An Island for the Y. M. C. A. 
ashe The recent presentation and dedication 
ave al- of Moody Island by Miss F. S. Moody of 
ning of Bath, Me., to the executive committee of 
se will y. M. C. Associations of Massachusetts and 
chureh Rhode Island as a permanent camping ground 
hrough for Camp Durrell was an event long to be 
D. D, remembered in association circles. The dedi- 
deserv- catory exercises, held in Seaview Hotel, 
inistry Friendship, Me., were in charge of C. M. Arm- 
he bur strong, state secretary. Besides a number of 
church visitors there were some forty boys and leaders 
uilt up present from Camp Durrell. Mr. Armstrong 
ate has outlined his visit to Maine some three years 
coming fm %° in search of suitable grounds. He was 
minary accompanied by M. K. Murray, general secre- 
H. 8 tary of the Bath Association, who introduced 
him to Miss Moody, little thinking then that 
she would be led to make such a magnificent 
gift to the work. 

On being called upon, Miss Moody congratu- 
lated the camp leaders on their noble work, 
and referred to the sixty or more boys who 

rom the ## had accepted Christ as their Saviour during 
the present encampment. Turning to Mr. 
Armstrong, representative of the committee, 
seol and she handed him the deed of the island to be 
vat that held in trust for the association. After sev- 
od mes eral other addresses the boys were introduced 
oie of to Miss Moody, each thanking her for her gift, 
ere which they appreciated so much. 
od me About 120 boys from New York, New Jer- 
> called, fae Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Maine 
brought spent from one to four weeks at the island 
Sn wil during the month of July. M. 
1 which 
yn of the Mai eee 
amie aine Brevities 
’s Club, The pastors of three Bangor churches are 
-esident. MM enjoying vacation—Rev. C. H. Cutler at Han- 
frorts of Hi cock Point, Rey. J. S. Penman at Seal Har- 
merical @@ bor and Rey. H. L. Griffin at Lake Onawa. 
evepting Hj The two churches on the east side unite ag 
rotest is Mf usual. Dr. J. G. Vose and Prof. C. A. Beck- 
wn by 8M with will each preach once. Hammond Street 
lenies t0 Mis supplied mostly by the pastor. Professors 
ise they MM Ropes and Denio will assist part of the time. 
al to the First Church, Boothbay Harbor, has been 
o be just Mithoroughly renovated with new frescoing, 
from the Mjnew pews and carpets, the organ retouched, 
only t Mand is now one of the finest little churches in 
o far a8 ithe section. It was recently rededicated, the 
uil. The M¥pastor, Rev. Donald McCormick, taking for 
am and his text, “Peace be within thy walls.” An 
be said MMoriginal ode, written by the pastor and sung 
hat they @finely as a solo, added to the interest of the 
re settle Mioccasion. 
omunity, ## A new $10,000 building has been presented 
» thought #0 Good Will Association at East Fairfield, 
of theit Munder the supervision of Rev. G. W. Hinkley. 
rs might METhis is to be known as the Emily F. Ryenson 
from the@#4emorial, in honor of a young lady of Stam- 
and takem#ord, Ct., and was erected by her parents. It 
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has a fine situation, is a wooden three-story 
building with schoolrooms, sewing, music, li- 
brary, reception and memorial rooms, and 
contains also several dormitories for teachers. 
There is a fine memorial window and portrait 
of Miss Ryenson. The dedication took place 
July 31, with appropriate ceremonies. 
E. F. D. 


A New Principal for Montreal Con- 
gtegational College 


A successor has been found for Prin. J. H. 
George, recently called to Chicago from the 
Congregational College at Montreal. Rev. 
E. Munson Hill, D. D., who has just accepted 
the position, has been pastor of Calvary 
Church, Montreal, since 1883. He is a gradu- 
ate of Beloit College and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and occupies a prominent place 
in the Congregational ministry in Canada. 
The choice seems to be an admirable one, as 
he is thoroughly familiar with the work he 
assumes, having been for several years either 
a teacher in the college or a member of the 
governing board. 








When 


haven’t 

a minute 

to spare, 
you need an 


Elgin 


Watch 


It is the ew 8 standard time- 
keeper. Sold by jewelers every- 
where. An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “‘Elgin” engraved on 
the works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, lil. 
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Calls 

ALLEN, ERNEST B., Pilgrim Ch., Lansing, Mich., 
accepts call to Washington St. Ch., Toledo, O. 

BARKER, HERBERT A., Hartford Sem., to become 
pastor’s assistant at Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
Accepts. 

BARTLETT, Wo. A., Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
to First Ch., Chicago, Ill. 


Continued on page 228. 


Loss of Vitality 


That is what makes so many people feel 
‘half dead,” especially in warm weather. 

Poor appetite, unrefreshing sleep, easy 
physical or mental exhaustion, pa eness, 
nervousness and that tired feeling are 
common indications of this loss, which 
may sooner or later result in prostrating 
sickness. 

A general tonic is needed, and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—it promises to cure and keeps 
the promise. 











AN excellent opportunity is afforded a clergyman 

to represent a magazine of high literary stand- 
ing. The position is a salaried one, necessitates 
traveling, a ready address and energy. Address X, 
care of this paper. 








Church Equipment 
UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


0 ee 





LYMYER 


CHURCH 


Fry Poor doy 7 Foundry Co., | Q. 


ELL 


Steel Alloy Church and School aa Send 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL éo. “uillebere, 0. 


1826. 
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CHUROH BELLS, PEALS AND CHisES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT a AND 
INDIA TIN ONLY 
a BELL F FOUNDRY, 
.. Cincinnati. 


THE E.W.VANDUZEN 














Artistic Mantels, 


The recent enlargement of our factory has 
been in large measure caused by the increasing 
volume of our Wood Mantel business. 

We receive orders now from almost every 
state in the Union. 
the cabinet-worker’s customary scale, for we 
treat wood mantels as a staple, not as a 
specialty. 
furniture—for a bare margin over actual cost, 
believing that quick sales at small profits are 
better than slow sales with large ones. 


Our prices are lower than 


We sell them just as we handle 


Our new Mantel Retire is full of suggestions, and it is profusely illustrated. 


If one is desired by mail, inclose 6 cents in stamps. 


Just issued this month. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, 


DRAPERIES, 


and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 








it. 
brush. Adults’ 35c. 


PLORENCE MPG, CO,, 


PW wy ip Ahk | yy Uf if Send for free booklet Tooth Trut 
Py a 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and bine to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
ere ular tufts— cleans between the tee’ 


Hole in handle and hook to 


This means much to cleanly deena only ones who like our 


Youths’ 25¢. FA oa 's 25c. By mail or at dealers’, 






23 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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BatsEs, Gro. E., Smith’s Falls, Ontario, Can., to 
Maplewood, Mo. 

Brown, F. M., Delavan, Wis., to New Richmond. 
Accepts. 

CHALMERS, ANDREW B., First Ch., Saginaw, Mich., 
to Grand Ave. Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

Cousins, EDGAR M., Biddeford, Me., accepts re- 
newed call to Thomaston, beginning Sept. 1. 

CRAMER, W. C. CEcIL, Cambria, N. Y., to West- 
moreland. Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

FULGHAM, P. O., Albion, IIL, to care for churches 
at Union, Olive and Ridge. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

HAMILTON, D. S., Montreal, Can., to First Ch., Lon- 
don, Ont. 

HAYNES, ARTEMAS J., Denver, Col., formerly 
pastor Plymouth Ch., Chicago, to United Ch., 
New Haven, Ct., for one year. 

Hii, E. Munson, Calvary Ch., Montreal, Can., 
to the presidency of the Congregational College 
of Canada. Accepts. 

HI tt, TuHos. H., to remain a third year at Howard, 
8. D. Accepts. 

JONES, J. Lewis, Madison, Minn., to Burwell, 
Neb. 

KEBBE, Davip L., Emmanuel Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to East Granville. Accepts. 

KIRKPATRICK, JOHN E., Alma, Kan., to Kirwin, 
with one Sunday each month 2t Goodland. Ac- 
cepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

KNOWLES, RICHARD, Eastford, Ct., to Wellfieet, 
Mass. Accepts. 

MacCALLuM, I. W., Milwaukee, Wis., to Cambria, 
N. Y¥. 

McINTOSH, CHAS. H., withdraws acceptance of call 
to Great Falls, Mont. 

MONTGOMERY, GEO. R., lecturer at Yale, to Olivet 
Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. 

RocKWoop, ARDEN M., Lyndeboro, N. H., to 
Wayland, Mass. 

ROWELL, GEO. P., Union Sem., to E. Corinth, Vt., 
for one year. 

SARGENT, SUMNER H., Hartford Sem., to Sharon, 
Vt. Accepts for one year. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’K A., Allison, Io., to Quasqueton, 
with Gatesville and Newtonville. Accepts. 

SQUIRES, WM. P., to Roxbury, Vt. 

WELLS, CHAS. W., to remain a second year at Roy, 
Wn. 

Ordinations and Installations 


BAUER, PHILIP E., o. Forest Grove, Ore., July 26. 
Sermon, Dr. A. W. Ackerman; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. F, Clapp, H. L. Bates, E. P. Hughes 
and Austin Rice. 


Resignations 


BLACKMER, EDMUND F., Lunenburg, Vt., and re- 
turns to Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. 

KNOWLES, MATTHEW, Clare, Mich., to take effect 
Oct. 14. 

MACINNES, JAS. C., Westchester, Ct. 

ROBERTS, JOHN, Petersburg, Neb. 

TAYLOR, CaAS. I., Linden, Mich. 

THAYER, O. FRANKLIN, Lower Waterford and 
Waterford, Vt. 

WARK, WM. O., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., after a 
six years’ pastorate. 


Stated Supplies 
BULLOCK, A. M., Olivet Coll., at Edmore, Mich. 
DANFORTH, RALPH E., Newfane, Vt., at S. Wards- 
boro Sunday afternoons during the summer and 
fall. 


FowLeER, Wo. C., Genesee, Ida., at Westminster 
Ch., Spokane, Wn. 

HAYWARD, CHAS. E., Jericho Center, Vt., at 
Underhill Center on Sunday afternoons. 

WALTON, W., Brooklyn, N. Y., at Middletown for 
eight weeks, during the absence of the pastor. 


Outgoing Missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 


ATKINSON, H. H., and wife, sailed from Boston 
July 31, for Eastern Turkey. 

GOODENOUGH, H. D., sailed from New York Aug. 
7, for the Zulu Mission, Africa. 

Hout, Miss SopuHia § , sailed July 31, for Western 
Turkey. 

Hotway, T. W., and wife, left July 31, for 
European Turkey. 

LE Roy, ALBERT E., and wife, sailed from New 
York Aug. 7, for the Zulu Mission. 

PRICE, Miss M. E., left New York city Aug. 7, for 
the Zulu Mission. 

RieGs, Epw., and wife, left Boston July 31, for 
Western Turkey. 


Personals 


EvAns, LEw!s D., is much improved in health by 
his visit to California, and the church in Camden, 
Me., which he has served for twelve years, gave 
him a warm welcome back. 

McQUARRIE, NEIL P., is caring for two missions 
in connection with the church at E. St. Louis, Ill. 
The newest of these is El Dorado, about two miles 
from his church edifice, in a needy locality. A 
small house has been rented and Bible school and 





There are various ways to modify 
milk, but if you want real modification 
and not mixtures, the best way, the 
easiest way, the way to make the 


nearest approach to mother’s milk, 
is to modify with Mellin’s Food; it 
truly modifies the casein of the milk 


and makes it more digestible. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Rheumatism 


Physicians said there was no relief, 
could not use hands on account of 
stiffness in joints. Three applica- 
tions limbered the joints and patient 
is overjoyed. Seems too good to be 


true. 
Derby, Ct., Oct. 23, 1900. 
Thermo-Ozone Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dr. J. A. Beecher: Dear Sir—1 am now treat- 
ing my mother for Articular Rheumatism. She 
has been unable to use her hand for many things 
on account of stiffness in joints. Three appli- 
eations of the rheumatism cure have percep- 
tibly limbered the joints, and she is overjoyed, 
for after being pretty well pickled by stomach 
medication, her pyhsician told her that there was 


no relief. Yours very truly, 
W. G. TAYLOR. 


The 
Thermo=Ozone 
Generator 


iS USED 


BY INDIVIDUALS and FAMILIES 
In the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


This Treatment Will in Fever Cases 
Reduce the Palse from 10 to 20 Beats 
Within One Hour. 

Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assortment of medi- 
cines, and a large book of 300 pp., by S. R. 
Beckwith, M.D., an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher. and the discoverer of this force. 

Jd. A. BEECHER, M.D., 
Consulting Physician 


Free Consultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A. M. 
60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE CO. 
(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 








Continued on page 229. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Bolen tide yg Devenite,- 11,000 tons (new 

14; “Cestrian,” 9.000 tons, Aug. "21; oAwinitredia ian” 
11,500 tome. { (new), phone “os; “ Caledonian” (new), 

Sept. 4. 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 


D°OTINE «. EUROPE 








FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to a romp and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons............ Aug. 14, Sept. 12 
Commonwealth pane 13,000 tons. ‘aun 28, Sept. 25 


Saloon, $75 upwards: 2d meee aro wards. For 
pemmupn tka tad information, app’ . 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 md St., Boston. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
wn. Remarkable for 





All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONIA, Aug. 24, Sept. 28, Nov. 2. 

IVERNIA, Sept. 14, Oct. 19, Nov. 23. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saloon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 






























BOSTON TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Made expressly for assured satisfaction in 
every kind of writing machine work. 
NEW sample book free for the asking. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 
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preaching services are held every Sunday after- 
noon. 

MERRIAM, FRANK N., has received from his 
church at Turner’s Falls, Mass., a sum of money 
sufficient to enable him to make a vacation visit 
to his mother in Oakland, Cal. 

MERRILL, WM. C., First Ch., Lynn, Mass., will 
supply the Second Presb. Ch., San Jose, Cal, 
during Augrst. Prof. Geo. Mooar of Oakland, 
Cal., and Rev. G. W. Osgood of Lynn will preach 
at First Church during Mr. Merrill’s absence. 


Church Happenings 

CoLUMBUS, O., North is able to cancel the remain- 
ing indebtedness of $4,000 on a plant costing 
$13,000. It has been largely assisted by First 
and Plymouth Churches. 

ConcoRD, N.H , First. A second tablet in memory 
of the third pastor, Rev. Asa McFarland, has been 
placed on the walls. 

HAMPTON, N. H., was recently struck by lightning 
and damaged to the extent of $1,000, 

LA SALLE, ILL., requests us to state that it is not 
at present ready to select a pastor or to hear 
candidates, 

LEAD, S. D., was given $200 by Mrs. P. A. Hearst 
when on a recent visit. 

SPOKANE, WN., Pilgrim has accepted plans for a 
new church, to cost $3,000. The new parsonage 
is completed. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. The last dollar of an old debt 
has been paid and a new parsonage secured by 
the aid of the C. C. B.S. 





Testimony and Witness 
The Value of Personal Indorsement 


Testimony as to the usefulness and excellences 
of this journal steadily increases in the ears of edi- 
tors and publishing committee. 

What The Congregationalist specially needs, in 
common with all papers, is that its readers be wit- 
nesses to others. 

That personal indorsement has its real value is 
evident from the large amount of advertising space 
seen everywhere filled with “testimonials.” Ordi- 
narily these are from entire strangers to the reader. 
More significant and far-reaching is the spoken 
word ofa friend. This is simple but indicative: 

‘‘ My first offering is from my cousin. She 
was attracted by a testimonial of her 
cousin.’’—Michigan Agent. 

Many pastors present the topic of Christian litera 
ture to their congregations with regularity. They 
know its home and life values. Others might follow 
these examples: 

‘| have presented The Congregationalist in 
the pulpit and urged it in private.’’—Ohio. 
‘‘Tam angouncing from my pulpit the im- 
portance of good literature in the home and 
am trying to get each family to take a good 
religious paper.’’—New York. 

When we find, as recently, that a lay reader is 
careful to point out enjoyable features to persons 
who do not take the paper, we are assured that the 
best seed is being sown, the word of personal in- 
dorsement. 

If every friend of The Congregationalist will say 
such a word to one non-reader during the next few 
days, such witnessing will noticeably affect our sub- 
scription list. 

Here is a suggestion: Be sure and say that we 
are sending The Congregationalist from date to 
Dec. 1 for a quarter of a dollar. Any delay on your 
part or theirs is unfortunate, for delay shortens the 
offer. 

Will you make your appreciated words of com- 
mendation count for the most by thus voicing them 
to a neighbor or church friend? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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The iilnied Outlook : 


Although the general trade situation is 
fairly good for this season of the year, never- 
theless the steel strike and crop disasters in 
the West have resulted in many cancellations 
of orders for merchandise. The harm that 
has been done in the Western agricultural 
fields is irreparable and must adversely affect 
general consumption of goods for many 
months to come. The lines of trade which 
are most active at the present time seem to be 
groceries, produce, leather and hides, woolen 
goods and building materials. Cotton goods 
are in less active demand, but prices are well 
held. The hide and leather markets continue 
strong and shoe manufacturers are fairly 
busy. Woolen mills are very active with 
orders for fall delivery, and the opening of 
the spring weight season has been very en- 
couraging. Asa natural sequence, wool is in 
brisk movement at firm prices. Raw cotton 
has worked a trifle lower, and sugar is mov- 
ing rather more slowly than hitherto. The 
official returns of pig iron production for the 
first half of the year show an aggregate of 
7,674,713 tons, which breaks the record for the 
same period. 

Conditions in the money market are easy, 
although now that the crop moving season in 
the West is near at hand many are looking 
for an advance in rates, and in,some quarters 
fear is expressed lest there be a serious pinch 
in money this fall. The grain market in 
Chicago has been most excited for some time 
past, corn and oats showing a steady advance, 
due, of course, to crop fatlure in the West. 

In Wall and State Streets speculation has 
been very dull, with both the professional 
element and the outside public absent. It is 
not expected that security values will develop 
any pronounced tendency during the balance 
of the heated term, unless something abnormal 
occurs to send prices up or down. Barring 
this, a gradual sagging of values is expected. 








For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Yhiladelphia, Pa, says: “A wonderful 
remedy, which gave me most gratifying results in 
the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


A creamy creation of 
appetizing flavor, good 
with your coffee in the 
morning, good with 
your tea in the afternoon. 


When the appetite calls 
for a little spice 


Uneeda Vinjer Wayfer 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








PAN-AMERICAN VISITORS 
can find rooms at medium rates in 50 reliable homes of 
a Presbyterian church about 1 mile from grounds, and 
handy tocarlines. Address Rev. A. T. Vail, 29 Otis Place, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and inclose stamp. 
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{ASS The Best 
B. T. Babbitt’s 
| Best Soap 


Made by B.T. Babbitt, New York. : 
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ALBAD ADD SD 


} Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 

















Funeral = 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
Gdditional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BURGESS—In Broad Oak, Dedham, Mass., July 17, 
Edward Phillips Burgess, aged 74 yrs. 

PARTRIDGE—In Sivas, Turkey, July 14, Robert, son 
of Rev. Ernest C. and Winona G. Partridge, aged 11 
nos., 3 weeks. 

STEVENS—In Peoria, Ill., July 15, Rev. Asahel A. 
Stevens. For 26 years he was pastor of First Church, 
Peoria, though of late his advanced age has prevented 
active pastoral service. 

















i= Undertakers = 
=and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. + Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapei and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 











Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Proof Reading. Proof reader desires work in thig 
capacity by mail. or after September 1 position for 
same in newspaper office or pubiishing house. Please 
preservethis. Address 8. D. K ,care The Congregationalist, 


L100 tre. > 


National Prize at Paris 


Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate quickly and 
thoroughly in all cases of Sto troubles, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue brouct 
PARIS : 
E. Fougera & Co. 


aaa 
LET USSTART.YOU! 


Men and Women-—at home or 
traveling. Our agents and salesmen 
made over 000.00 last 
year supplying enormous de- 

mand forour famous 
Cabinet and appoint- 
ing mts. Wonderful seller, 
or Fake Methods, 


Ne 
WRITE ¢ for 
ad Fp 





















































HURCH 
a LARPET 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST. 


FACTURERS 
& pricts. 658 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


ST. 
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Items of Interest 


A St. Louis brewing company boasts of the 
sale of over 1,000,000 barrels of beer during 
the past year. 

Governor Odell of New York has been trav- 
eling about inspecting the state institutions. 
He found one hospital last week which has a 
pay roll of 500 employees to care for 2,800 pa- 
tients. 

The body of one of Boston’s oldest and most 
highly respected kindergarten teachers was 
cremated last week at Forest Hills; and at 
the funeral service kindergarten songs were 
sung as well as religious hymns. 

Indiana’s State Board of Charities is about 
to be ordered to investigate the condition of 
affairs in Marion County, of which Indianap- 
olis is the chief town. Coroners, physicians 
and other citizens, it is said, have been in a 
conspiracy to manufacture “insane”’ folk and 
draw fees. 

A prominent official of the Russo-China 
Bank and the Manchurian Railway and Mr. 
J. J. Hill, the great railway manager of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Nerthern Rail- 
ways, were in conference last week, presum- 
ably formulating an agreement for intercon- 
tinental traffic. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company of 
New York City has filed plans for the erec- 
tion of an apartment house, occupying an en- 
tire block, which will accommodate 186 families 
and costs $180,000. It will be built on model 
lines by architects who recently won the first 
prize in a competition in which 170 architects 
competed. 

Sir William Maccormac, president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, after con- 
siderable professional experience in the 
South African war, reported to the British 
Medical Association last week that he had 
found that both the severity and frequency of 
wounds in war has lessened since he last 
studied war at first hand, in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

American leather has been sold in Austria 
for some time. But now American machine- 
made shoes, to be sold in shops kept by Amer- 
icans, are to compete with the handiwork of 
Viennese craftsmen, and they are threaten- 
ing all sorts of evil to the venturesome Amer- 
icans, and are appealing to the officials of 
state to stop the inroads of American skill 
and enterprise. 


Zola, when interviewed last week, said that 
while he agreed with Tolstoi on many matters 
he dissented from him in a literal interpreta- 








As a child grows faster than a man, so the pro- 
portion of building materials in the child’s food 
should be greater. Mellin’s Food is rich in the ele- 
ments requisite to form new tissues for growing 
bodies. The child fed. cn Mellin’s Food does not 
outgrow his strength, and while he grows fast his 
flesh grows firm and his strength is maintained. 


AN UNUSUAL DISPLAY.—Visitors to Boston who | 


are interested in household decoration ought to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered this 
week to see one of the largest exhibitions of dif- 
ferent styles and patterns of wood mantels which 
has ever been made in Boston. This exhibit is now 
on view at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on 
Canal Street. It comes just in time to advertise 
their new book, “* Wood Mantels,” which they issued 
last month, and which is well worth having. Send 
six cents for postage and the book will be mailed 
free. 


ONLY A Mask.—Many are not being benefited | 
by the summer vacation as they should be. Now, | 


notwithstanding much outdoor life, they are little if 
any stronger than they were. The tan on their 
faces is darker and makes them look healthier, but 





it is only a mask. They are still nervous, easily | 
tired, upset by trifies, and they do not eat nor sleep 
well. What they need is what tones the nerves, | 
perfects digestion, creates appetite, and makes | 


sleep refreshing, and that is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Pupils and teachers generally will find the chief 


purpose of the vacation best subserved by this | 
great medicine which, as we know, “ builds up the | 


whole system.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


tion of the gospel as set forth by Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Instead of the Sermon 
on the Mount, Zola counts on a science of 
morals based on accurate psychological inves- 
tigation to give the world the ethical standard 
it needs for its betterment. 


Russian men of note in various walks of 
life, under the presidency of Grand Duke 
Constantine, cousin of the ezar, have con- 
ferred as to the propriety of introducing the 
Gregorian calendar into Russian official reck- 
oning. Should Russia thus act, Greece, Ser- 
via, Roumania and Bulgaria would follow 
and come into line with modern ways of reck- 
oning time. 


It has been often asked why French colo- 
nial projects are not more successful. Perhaps 
the real answer is that which, in 7he Cosmo- 
politan, Julien Gordon reports as given by 
an intelligent Frenchman when asked why the 
French colonies were deserts: “It is the 
fault of our mothers. They will not let us 
go, nor will they give their daughters to 
pioneers. They have killed our colonies.” 


M. Jules Cambon, ambassador from France 
to the United States, in an interview granted 
to a Parisian journal, has said handsome 
things about our officials and the people whom 
they serve. Referring to the temperance 
question, he told his French readers that 
“there may be some hypocrites, but the vast 
majority abstain from strong drink, to the 
great advantage of the race.” 


A Kansas correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post reports that the Russian Men- 
nonites who have settled in western Kansas, 
where American settlers failed to prosper, are 
growing rich steadily by their patience and 
thrift. The church is among the first struc- 
tures built by them; tithes are paid regu- 
larly; the clergy are outwardly reverenced, 
and belief in the power of the clergy to bring 
rain through prayer for it is implicit. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 11-17. Vacation Discipleship. 

Ps. 19; Mark 6: 30-44. 

Change affords spiritual stimulus. Special oppor- 
tunities for service. How do Christians misuse 
vacation. 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 210.) 


Meetings and Events to Come 

AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ill.. 


Oct. 22-24 
NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 


Libby's 
Good things toeat 


Are appetizing and dainty, ready-to-serve, 

in great variety—tongue, ham, veal, beef, 

Melrose paté, and countless others; key- 

opening cans that make getting a meal 
easy. 

Libby's Atlas of the World, with 32 new 

maps, size 8x ll inches—the practical home 


Atlas—sent anywhere for ten 2-cent stamps, 
Ou liege bo book,” How to Make Good Things 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


































‘Partitions 


For dividing — and school 
buildings, Sound-proof, air- 
tight. ade also with black- 
ee board surface. A marvelous 
== convenience, easily operated, 
wea very durable. Used in nearly 
E 5,000 buildings, Il), Pamphiet 
Eree if you mention this paper. 
JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 
5 West 29th St., New York. 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 
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A CURE FOR 
RHEUMATISM! 


Which Enabled Many a Per- 
son to Abandon Crutch 
and Cane. 


Trial Box FREE! 


Have you got rheumatism? If so, try “Gloria 
Tonic,” the remedy which cured men and women 
in every locality who have suffered almost beyond 
human endurance. Mr. J. W. Blackstone of Bour- 
bonnais, Il., calls it the “Queen of all Cures,” 
Even prominent physicians in this and other coun- 
tries indorse and prescribe it. Rev. C. Sund of 
Hariisville, Wis., testifies that “Gloria Tonic” 
cured two members of his congregation, one who 
had suffered 18, the other 25 years. Rev. W. 
Hartman of Farmersville, Ill, writes: “Five 
boxes of ‘Gloria Tonic’ cured Mr. A. Kulow, a 
member of my congregation, who had suffered 
day and night.”” Mr. E. 8S. Kendrick, P. O. Box 13, 
North Chatham, Mass., after using liniments for 
18 years, writes: ““I am convinced that it will cure 
any case.” Mr. B. H. Marshall, Plain City, Ohio, 
writes: “ I am 76 years old and had it not been for 
‘Gloria Tonic’ I would be no more among the liy- 
ing.”” Mrs. Mary E. Thomas of No, 9 School Street, 
Nantucket, Mass., writes: “ From my childhood on 
I have suffered from rheumatism; have been cured 
through ‘Gloria Tonic’ at the age of 83 years.” 
Mr. N. J. MeMaster, Box 13, Plain City, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘*Gloria Tonic’ cured me after prominent 
physi ians of Columbus, Ohio, called me incurable.” 

“ Gloria Tonic” in Point Pleasant. W. Va., cured 
Mr. K. A. Barnett, 77 years old, after suffering 15 
years —In Wabash City, Ind., it eured Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Crabbs, 79 years of age.—In Perth, Miss., it 
cured Mr. J.C. Chapman, after suffering 30 years. 
—In Odessa, Mo., it cured Mrs. Marion Mitchel, 
who had suffered 12 years.—In Bu lington, Iowa 
(RK. C. No 3 Agency Av nue), it cured Mrs. M. 8. 
Leonard, after suffering 25 years.—In Elmhurst, 
Il, it cured. Mrs. Nicolina Brumond, age 80 years. 
—In Otis, Ind., it cured Mr. Christian Krantz, after 
suffering 22 years.—In Gift, Tenn., it cured Mr. L. 
Nelson, a merchant, after suffering 20 years.—In 
Bolton, N. Y., it cured Mr. J. s. Putney, 83 years 
old.—In Darand Wis., it cured Mrs. Nellie Brees, 
after suffering 20 years.—In Manila, Minn., it cured 
Mrs. Minna F. Peans, after suffering 14 years.— 
In Craig, Mo. (P. O. Box 134), it cured Mr. John N. 
Kruser, 76 years old, after suffering 15 years.— 
These are a few of the many thousand testimonials 
of recent date. Every delay in the adoption of 
“Gloria Tonic” is an injustice to yourself. 

No matter what your form of rheumatism is— 
acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, sciatic, 
gout or lumbago—write me today sure and by re- 
turn mail you wil! receive the trial box of “ Gloria 
Tonie,” also the most elaborate book ever gotten 
up on the subject of rheumatism, absolutely free. 
You get the trial box and the book at the same 
time, both free, so let me hear frem you at once, 
and soon you will be cured. Address, 


JOHN A. SMITH, 
2312 Cermania Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis 


THE NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
Copyright 1901 Cong. S.S.& Pub. Soc. Ail rights reserved 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalsst, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, 83.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, #2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTs for yes ey are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE = ADDRESS. a Pridey ~ —- of address 

must reach this office on / sure the sending 
of the paper of the SB at = A 4 to “oy new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the aimost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 

until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any frm 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Education 


Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn, Ph. D., suc- 
ceeds Prof. Winslow Upton as dean of Brown 
University. 

Trinity University, Toronto, has appointed 
Rev. T. F. Duckworth, M. A., of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vacant chair of divinity. 

C. M. Walker of Amherst, son of Professor 
Walker of the Agricultural College, has been 
appointed assistant entomologist of the State 
of New York. 

Harvard University is likely to lose Prof. 
Ww. J. Ashley of the department of econom- 
ics, as he has been called by the University of 
Birmingham to be incumbent of one of the 
chairs in the new faculty of commerce which 
that institution is organizing. 

The Rush Medical College, Chicago, which 
hitherto has banned women, will now admit 
them to the first two years of the course. Two 
years hence those entering now will probably 








be permitted to complete the course. The re- 
form has to be gradual, it seems. 
THAT tired feeling is a burden you need not 


carry. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will rid you of it and 
renew your courage, 








Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all de ments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 a. M. 
For Catalogue or further > ‘formation ‘a ply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith Bangor, Me. 











OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


69th year opens Sept. 18. Strong courses with sp ae 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


c ONNE EOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Term opens Sept. 26. For es or information, 
address PROF. G. B. STEVENS. 








25th, 1901. 





CONNECTIOU? T, HARTFORD. 
for College 
Sunday School Work. Apply to 
Andover Theological Semi 
ndover Theological Seminary, 
library. Buildings recently renovated; heated by steam 


Year opens Sept. 
Thorough training 
Ample equipment. 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford. Conn. 

Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full facuity. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
throughout. 

For catalogues and information address 


Graduates. 
Special courses in Missions and S E M | N A K Y 
MASSACHU SETTS, ANDOVER. 
branches of theological study. Elective system. Large 
President of the Faculty. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological 
Seminary 


Begins its 44th year Sept. 25th. Full courses leading to 
diploma and B. D. degree. Seminary Settlement for 
practical work. Rev. C. N. Ransom, from South Africa, 
resident missionary lec turer. Financial aid according to 
scholarship standing. Fellowship, the income of $10,000, 
two years, for each class. For further information ad- 
dress Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








Educational 


MASSACH USETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


The Allen English and Classical School 


West Newton, Massachusetts. Both sexes. Pre- 
er for colleges. One instructor to every seven pupils. 
ithful location. Fine athletic grounds. Catalogue. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEM For Young Ladies, 


Andover, Mass. 

The 73d year opens September 19. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
$400. Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. For 
catalogue, W. F. Draper. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIBLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Wereeetee, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


wc 
Howard 


for Girls and 


Semin ALY Young Ladies 


Famous for excellent results achieved, the 
earnest spirit of its teachers and home- 
aoe atmosphere of school life. Academic, 

College Preparatory and Special Courses, 
Exceillentlibrary. Laboratories. Art and 
Music Studios. Gymnasium. Enjoys by 
its location the educational advantages of 
Boston. Large endowments admit of low 
terms $350 to $400, For catalogue address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal 


4 West Bridgewater, Mass. j 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 























SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lise ll Catalogue one critic 
writes: *J/ presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined, Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion,” Student life 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is In all ways 
profitable for their daughters. 


a for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI T Y Metropolitan paventagee 
of every kind. 144 In- 
structors. 1,350 Students from 92 > Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





For College Graduates 
free rooms and free 


yfourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
LL, 12 Somerset St. 


hundred bn aly, writ 
Address Dean, M. D. BU 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSI 100 special Scholarships 








eae NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


THE SUMMER CAMP (vii) 
of THE ROCKLA 

muse ‘*k-On-Hudson, ane Y., 18 a eae on — tan 
i, White Mountains, N. H. 


Parents wishing a place where their boys will be safe and 
_ /py may address E. E. and B. C. FRENCH, Nyack, N. Y. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 
ew Hampshire 
Conference Seminary, 


TILTON, N. H. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advantages. 
A generous endowment has given this school an ex- 
ceptionally ample equipment. Expenses #178. Broad 
courses of study. Fine buildings and situation. Three 
hours from Boston. Send for catalogue. 


of $25 each. Four ‘hanred SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. gists. APT act 
students last year. t. 2. Address Dean, 8. O. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rik eal: Ashburton Place. 

All College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSI favored in the entrance 
examination. exception- SGHOOL OF ‘MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory ~*""**""~ 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Address Dean, J 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON -UNIVERSI in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


arie A 
sion ae certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 

Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of A. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


College graduates onl nm gh 19. Address 





J. P. SUTHER- 














GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal. 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. | 
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Educational 
MASSACHUS ETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M.D., Ree’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
POR 


The Wellesley School bors 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of character. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., 0.0., President 


67th year begins Sent. 18. Endowed college prepara 

eery: with advanced courses for high schoo] graduates 
and others not wishing full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf. extensive grounds. Beauti- 
fully and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. ¥or catalogue address the 
gresiéent, weston, Mass. 


_ RHODE ISLAN D_ 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


BIEN DS SCHOOL, Providence, R.1. Both 
sexes. AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 


‘RHODE! ISLAND, KINGSTON. 





The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 


A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. ‘‘ourses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, Biology and 
General Science lead to the degree of B.S. Prepar- 
atory Department. Dormitories. Tuition free. Send 
for illustrated Catalogue. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 














CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“ Hillside,”’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who 
do not go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE Taconic 
SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 

A beautiful schvol for 
girls, after the highest 

Yew England standards, 
inalove ly lake and moun- 
tain region. 

For circular and partica- 
lars, address the Principal, 















Miss LILIAN DIXON, A. B. 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley.) 
NEW } _¥YORK _ ered 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


. s 9 
The Misses Mackie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. Certificate given in 
acne General veers College Preparatory, Courses. 


PENNSYLV AN 1A 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHI A. 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
fnantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 


40th Year begins Sept. 18, 
4 Military School of the highest 
order.” —U, 8. Wark Dept. 
Degrees in 
Civil Eugineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
Infaptry, Artillery, Cavairy 
Catalogues of 
Col. OC. E. Hyatt, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 





~ OHIO 





OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


Pree HENRY BARROWS, President. 


nogreneiye Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with? libraries, museums, laboratories and gymnas 

Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Aeodomy: the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music Also courses in drawing and painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physica raining for 
women. Eighty-four instructors, 1,357 students last 
year. For full information, address the See retary, 


GEORGE M.JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio 


69th Year begins 
September 18, 1901. 








Dean, - BUWNE, 12 ymerset 
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The Psalms 
and their Story 


BY W. E. BARTON, D. D. 





A very illuminating work on the Psalms, 
written in popular style, not for critics but 
for laymen. It tells when, how and for 
what purpose the various Psalms were 
probably composed, thus connecting them 
with the contemporaneous history which 
called them forth; it brings out the beauty 
of the acrostic and antiphonal Psalms. It 
gives a new free translation of many of 
them. It makes many Psalms, which are 
almost meaningless as ordinarily read, glow 
with life and beauty. Nothing could be 
better for use in family worship. It was 
formerly issued in two volumes at $2.50. 
We now make it in one volume at $1.25 net; 
$1.40 postpaid. The two volume edition re- 
duced in price to $1.50 net; $1.75 postpaid. 
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INCLUDING 


COLORADO, THE GRAND CANON 
CALIFORNIA 


The Grand Mountain Scenery of the Northwest 






Leaving Boston, New York and Philade'phia September 19, 20 and 23. 
On account of the unprecedented low rates, an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity is offered to visit the Pacific Coast. 


Tour Around the World, August 19 and Sept. 3. 
















' 

y 

j 

Parties under special escort will leave Boston Mondays and | 
Thursdays for the : 
} 
1 
: 
; 
1 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


1 

In connection with the July and August 26 parties there will be trips \ 

to the Yellowstone Park, Colorado, etc. 1 
In connection with the Thursday parties there will be supplementary \ 
tours to various Eastern resorts, including the Thousand Islands, the 1 
' 
4 
\ 
\ 


I i Se 


St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, Montreal, Quebec, Ausable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


Send for illustrated Pan-American circular, giving full particulars 
of our Exposition tours. 


ea-ee 








RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CoO. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





0. W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tht. Agt., Chieage 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or NEW YORK, ; 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 








Cah 0 BIE hac ccc qccne spsowanesscegniees $514,315.89 
BRO TRIE aio eadneconncenvnpocne: capepsbe 1,718,265.81 
United States Bonds...............-.+.-++- 2,058,000.00 
State and City Bonds....................+- J 
Water and Gas Bonds...............-..... 144,700.00 
Railroad Stocks ................ccscececees 6,155,050.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stecks............-... 440,250 00 
ee 2 Barwon, be: 1st lien’ on 

Se wndabanwabedel 160,400.00 
suleen onan payable on demand..... 249,375.00 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of 









Surplus as regards Policy-hoid 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M ae W. H. CHENEY, Secretaries. 
H.J FERRIS, 
F.C. ~~ , CCE, } ass” t Secretaries. 
New Yor, January 8, 1901. 













